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CHAPTER XXX. THE SCENT IMPROVES. 

Ir becomes necessary now that the reader 
should be informed how that hasty note, which 
was mentioned in the last chapter, came to be 
written. And in order to this, he must con- 
sent to follow once more for a brief space the 
fortunes of Mr. Julius Lethwaite and his faith- 
ful follower and ally, Jonathan Goodrich. Tl 
two made all possible despatch on the roaa to 
Cornelius Vampi’s place of abode. There was, 
indeed, every reason for haste. It was the night 
before the trial. Whatever had to be done, 
must be done promptly. Then there was the 
stimulant of hope to urge them on and keep them 
from flagging. There really did seem now to be 
reasonable ground for hope—hope that this ter- 
rible mystery might be at last cleared up. That 
discovery of the bottle had altered everything. 
To Julius Lethwaite, too, the mere fact of being 
employed in an attempt to serve his friends at 
such a crisis was a source of high gratification, and 
would have been so even if the prospect had been 
less encouraging than it now undoubtedly was. 

For all the hurry of the moment, our friend 
did not neglect so fine an opportunity of analys- 
ing motive. “Ah,” he thought to himself, as he 
and the old clerk hurried along the streets now 
somewhat deserted, “some people would think 
that I was acting out of pure philanthropy and 
love of my friends. I know better. It is the 
love of excitement, to begin with, and the 
desire of having a finger in the pie, that are 
urging me on. Nothing else, I am convinced, 
Excitement! why, it’s like hunting down game 
to be on a track like this, and following out the 
scent as we are doing now. Half the actions 
that are called good in this world might be traced 
to those two motives—love of excitement, and 
the desire to have a finger in the pie.” 

Jonathan Goodrich was in his turn occupied, 
as his master was, with his own reflections. He 
was no friend to the art mystic, and he had vague 
doubts as to the propriety of having anything to 
do with one so devoted to its culture as Corne- 
lius Vampi. As a soothsayer, he had no belief 
in Vampi at all. He looked upon his studies of 
the heavenly bodies, and his habitual endeavours 
to gain from them an insight into the remote 


fature, with feelings that oscillated between con- 
tempt and horror. It was either a total mistake 
from beginning to end, or else, if there was any- 
thing in it, it was a practising of the occult arts, 
a tampering with witchcraft and necromancy, 
and, as such, an abomination in the eyes of all 
persons of well-regulated mind. 

Lethwaite, who always gave the old man an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion, and, in- 
deed, had a great value for it, invited him—now 
that he had finally settled that question of the 
motive by which he himself was at this time in- 
fluenced—to say what he thought of the step 
they were now taking. 

“Well, sir,” replied the old fellow, always 
pleased to hold forth a little, “I’ve no opinion, 
as you’re well aware, of Mr. Vampi’s fortune- 
telling and predicting, and that sort of thing, 
bee!» a the first place, according to what you 
yourself have told me, for once that he’s been 
right, he’s been at least twenty times wrong, 
and because, in the second place, if he could fore- 
tel the future, it must be by some hocus pocus, 
which it doesn’t become me to speak of, and 
which would be much better left alone. At the 
same time, setting all these pretensions on one 
side, and regarding him as a man with a right to 
an opinion like any one else, I’ve nothing to say 
against him; and if you think, sir, that his 
opinion in this case might be worth having, and 
might help in any way to bring this poor lady 
out of trouble, why all I say, sir, is, in Heaven’s 
name let’s have it.” 

Mr. Lethwaite was, no doubt, highly edified 
with this oracular utterance; but he made no 
remark, and Jonathan went on. 

“At the same time, there is one suggestion 
which I would venture to make, if you’ll allow 
me, and that is, that you'll say ‘nothing to Mr. 
Vampi about this discovery which we’ve just 
made, nor give him any hint or clue to go by, 
I think, sir, according to my poor judgment, that 
it will be best not to tell him anything till he’s 
just told «s what he knows, and that it would be 
better that you should approach the subject in 
some roundabout way; and then, if what he says 
corresponds with what we know, it will be altoge- 
ther more satisfactory to all parties afterwards.” 

Lethwaite reflected a little on what the old man 
had said, and agreed to act upon his advice. This 
colloquy brought them to the philosopher’s door. 








Cormelius Vampi was up-stairs in his labora- 
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texy, and occupied with that particular branch 
of hocus pocus, as the old clerk called it, which 
had to do with the production of the “ elixir.” 
His client had become more and more thirsty for 
this rejuvenising draught with every instalment 
which he had h.nded her; indeed, it was as 
much as he could do to keep pace with her appe- 
tite. Like old “ Smagg,” she had her seasons of 
doubt and her seasons of confidence, and our 
philosopher got the full benefit of both these 
moods, Ifa candid friend told her one day that 
she looked her age, the elixir and its composer 
came in for some very hard words, while, if on 
another occasion some flatterer assured her that 
she got younger every day, she had sweet words 
and soft smiles for both the philosopher and his 
mixture for some time to come. 

The philosopher was always glad to see Julius 
Lethwaite, and just now he was particularly so, 
being, for him, in a desponding frame of mind. 

**T think it must be the moon,” he said, after 
complaining to his visitor of the condition of his 
animal spirits. ‘“She’s near the full, and I’ve 
always observed that at such times my mind is 
very much affected. I don’t sleep so well, and am 
more excited than I could wish. I don’t think 
we attribute half influence enough to the moon.” 

“Good Heavens! what nonsense!” said Jona- 
than Goodrich to himself. “The moon, indeed !” 

“The poet Shakespeare,” continued Cornelius, 
‘who knew what he was about too well to doubt 
the planetary influences which work upon us, 
ascribes even the commission of deeds of violence 
to the moon’s power. ‘It is,’ says he, ‘the very 
error of the moon. She comes more near the 
earth than she was wont, and makes men mad,’” 

“T have myself fancied at times,” observed 
Lethwaite, reflectively, “that I have been sub- 
jected to lunar influences.” 

Poor old Goodrich uttered a low groan at this, 
and cast up his eyes to heaven. 

*** Tnfluences,’” repeated Vampi, taking no 
notice of the old man’s ejaculation —“ ‘in- 
fluences,’ why, it is a thing there can be no 
doubt about. Whence, otherwise, such words as 
moonstruck, lunatic, lunacy? V’ll tell you what, 
sir, there’s something awful about the thought 
of that pale, ghastly luminary hanging there in 
space, a great chaos of uninhabited mountains 
and valleys, and exhausted volcanoes and empty 
craters. It’s my belief, sir, that it’s the ghost 
of a dead world; and it’s my advice to you to 
give it a wide berth, as you would any other 
ghost, and to keep out of the reach of its rays as 
much as ever you can,” 

“T believe you're right,” said Lethwaite, 
musingly. 

“There’s my poor master infected now,” 
thought Jonathan, “Mercy on us! what a pack 
of nonsense they talk !” 

*T wonder,” resumed Lethwaiic, in the same 
speculative tone, “if the moon has had anything 
to do with the complication of troubles and dis- 
asters which have fallen on my poor friends Gil- 
bert aud Gabrielle Penmore ?” 





The philosopher turned round from the stove 
before which he was seated, at the sound of that 
name, and gazed at his: visitor for some seconds 
in silence. 

** Penmore,’” he said, at last, ‘ ‘ Gabrielle 
Penmore’—why, that was the name spoken of by 
that poor deranged creature.” 

“What ‘poor deranged creature?” asked 
Lethwaite, eagerly. 

* A woman who came here one day to ask me 
to work out a spell against some person of the 
name you have mentioned.” 

“ Against Gabrielle Penmore ?” asked Julius 
again. 

“The same,” replied the astrologer. “I met 
her subsequently by chance in the Oid Bailey 
late at night. She said then that she had done 
without the spell which I had refused to give 
her. Her enemy was there, she said, in the prison ; 
and she actually seemed to caress the very walls 
of Newgate.” 

** Great Heaven !” ejaculated Lethwaite, “how 
extraordinary is the mixed malignancy and fidelity 
of that woman !” 

“Ts she not mad, then?” asked Vampi. 

“No more than you or IJ,” was the answer. 

“Then you know who she is ?” asked Corne- 
lius. 

*T do not 4vow ; I can only guess, But putting 
together her desiring a curse on the name of 
Gabrielle Penmore, aud her subsequent assertion 
that the person who bore that name was shut up 
in Newgate, I can only conclude that it must be 
Jane Cantanker. Can you describe her ?” 

* A woman of about fifty years of age, tall of 
stature and thin, with very black hair and dark 
fiery eyes. When not talking, her mouth was 
kept firmly shut, and she breathed by the nostrils 
only.” Cornelius was a great observer. 

* The description corresponds closely enough,” 
said Lethwaite, after reflecting for a moment, 
“It must have been Jane Cantanker herself.” 

* And who is she?” asked the philosopher. 
** Who is Jane Cantanker ?” 

Mr. Lethwaite and the old clerk exchanged a 
glance of intelligence. 

“The answer to that question,” said the former, 
‘involves us in rather a longstory.” With that 
he proceeded to relate a great part of those par- 
ticulars with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted, dwelling at some length upon that part 
of the narrative which bore upon the circum- 
stances of Miss Carrington’s death, and the ex- 
traordinary mystery which hung over it. 

Throughout the whole of the latter part of the 
narrative, but more especially from the moment 
that mention was made of the nature of the 
poison which had been found in the body of the 
deceased lady, and to which her death was at- 
tributed, Lethwaite could not help being struck 
by the extraordinary interest manifested by the 
astrologer in every word that was spoken, and 
the almost breathless emotion with which he 
listened. Two or three times, indeed, he seemed 
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some question or remark ; but he stopped himself, 
if indeed, this was really the case, and allowed the 
story to reach its termination before he spoke. 

Even then he paused yet a while, and seemed 
to be running over what he had just heard in his 
mind, and comparing these facts with some that 
dwelt in his own memory. At last he said, very 
thoughtfully, and with an uncommon gravity: 

JT cannot say certainly yet—and till I know 
more; but it appears to me that it is possible that 
I may be able to throw some light upon this 
extraordinary tale.” 

Lethwaite remained speechless for a moment 
in sheer amazement. 

“Tn Heaven’s name,” he said at last— in 
Heaven’s name, Cornelius, consider what you are 
saying.” 

“IT do consider,” replied the philosopher 
‘and it is because I do so that I speak,'as you 
hear, with diffidence and mistrust. The reasons 
I have for thinking that it is possible that I may 
be possessed of information bearing on this case, 
you shall hear and judge of yourself.” 

* Quick—quick,” said Lethwaite. And the 
astrologer went on. 

Do you remember that a short time since I 
was in the habit of receiving visits from time to 
time from a strange lady ?” 

“T remember it perfectly.” 

* And you used to joke me, if you remember, 
about the regularity of her visits, and the mystery 
which always attended them ?” 

**T remember every word we said about her.” 

* Well, now listen. Suddenly that lady’s 
visits ceased, and that at a time when she had 
actually made an appointment with me for a 
future day—the day but one, in fact, after I last 
saw her.” 

* But what has this to do,” cried Lethwaite, 
“with what I was telling you? Why should 
you imagine that this lady or her visits has any- 
thing to do with my story ?” 

“Because,” replied Vampi, “the object she 
had in coming to me was to obtain supplies of 
LAUDANUM !” 

** Laudanum,’” echoed Lethwaite; and the 
old clerk took up the word, and repeated it in a 
fainter key. 

“Yes, laudanum. Now yousee why I thought 
that I might know something of importance to 
the issue of this case.” 

But her name—what was the name of this 
lady ?” 

“That is what I never could find out,” replied 
the philosopher. 

Au exclamation of bitter disappointment 
escaped from Lethwaite as he heard this discou- 
raging announcement. It seemed fatal to his 
hopes. There was a silence of some duration. 
It was broken by Cornelius. 

“What was the date of the lady’s death by 
poison ?” he asked, hastily. 

r The twenty-seventh of January,” was the 
reply. 

Cornelius Vampi rose from the place where he 





had been sitting, and repaired to a large business- 
like-looking desk, which stood at the other end 
of the room. Opening this piece of furniture, 
he took out a small book, such as memorandums 
and appointments are kept in, and referred to one 
of its pages. 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed, clapping the 
book to, and throwing it down on the desk. 

“What is it?” cried Lethwaite. “ What have 
you discovered ?” 

“It was on the twenty-sixth that she was here 
for the last time, and it was on the twenty-eighth 
that she was to have returned on her own ap- 
pointment—an appointment which she has never 
kept.” 

Again there was silence. The three men looked 
at each other in dumb consternation. 

* Tt must have been the same,” said Lethwaite, 
at last. “ But how will it be possible to set the 
question at rest ?” 

“The body,” said Cornelius, “is it buried ?” 

Some days ago,” was the answer. 

Cornelius reflected for a time. “There was 
a bag, or reticule,” he said, “ which she used to 
bring with her, which I could identify.” 

“Could you with certainty ?” 

Yes; there was a crest engraved on the metal 
of the snap. It was a half-lion rampant, holding 
a sword in one of its paws.” 

“That is something,” said Lethwaite, eagerly, 
rising ashe spoke. “That must be inquired after 
at onee. Stay,” he added, suddenly, as if influ- 
enced by a sudden inspiration. ‘‘ Youremember 
her face ?” 

“Perfectly. She was ordinarily closely veiled; 
but once I asked her to unveil herself, and she did 
so. [remember the face very well. I saw it on ano- 
ther occasion as well, now I come to remember.” 

“Come with me,” cried Lethwaite, unable 
longer to restrain himself. “Come with me at 
once. We must settle this question without a 
moment’s delay.” 

Vampi was nothing loth, and in a few seconds 
the three men were out in the night air, and on 
their way to Beaumont-street. 


It was Gilbert Penmore himself who, in the 
early morning, left in charge of the night-watch- 
man that note which Gabrielle only received 
when the time came for awakening the prisoners. 


CHAPTER XXXI. AT THE BAR. 

Awnp now the day had arrived on which the 
trial of Gabrielle Penmore for the wilful murder 
of Diana Carrington was to begin. Whether the 
inquiry would terminate on this same day of its 
commencement was a doubtful matter, and those 
who knew best about such things, and had had - 
most experience, were decidedly of opinion that 
it would not. There was great bustle about the 
court and its environs, and the number of per- 
sons got together to witness the issue of this im- 
portant and interesting case was very great. The 
newspapers next morning had a great deal to 
say about the distinguished company assembled: 
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“We observed the following persons of note 
occupying conspicuous positions in the body of 
the court ;” and then followed a long list of names 
and titles. 

Such a case as this, it will easily be credited, 
could not fail to draw together a great crowd of 
persons, anxious not only to watch the course of 
the trial and to hear the verdict, but to see this 
lady, who, young in years, well connected by birth, 
of such attractive appearance and gentle bearing, 
was yet accused (incredible as it seemed) of that 
crime which the law has placed at the bead of the 
list, as the worst of atrocities, and to the com- 
mission of which the punishment of death is still 
awarded. 

Nor was this all. It had now got to be gene- 
rally known that this young lady was to be de- 
fended on her trial by no less a person than her 
own husband. Yes; the barrister who was bound 
to watch the interests of his client with breath- 
less care, to parry every thrust that should be 
made against her life (for it would be her life, 
and nothing less, that would be at stake), to de- 
fend her inch by inch, and step by step—this 
champion of her rights, this defender of her per- 
son, was the same who had plighted his troth 
to her at the altar, and sworn to love, honour, 
and protect her as long as he should live. 

Could a more wondrous combination of things 
—could aught more calculated to stimulate men’s 
curiosity—be conceived? Was it possible that 
a more enormous stake could be hazarded, a more 
tremendous issue hang in the balance ? Through- 
out, the case had always excited the most power- 
ful interest. The coroner’s inquest, the appli- 
cation for the magistrate’s warrant, every stage 
through which the thing had passed, had stirred 
the public curiosity strangely. The newspapers 
had been full of the case; it had been the talk of 
the clubs, and even of the drawing-rooms, for 
ladies were interested in the history of this young 
creature, who was involved in so fearful a danger, 
and over whom there hung so dark and profound 
a shadow. People could not believe that that 
gentle, delicate-looking girl, with the refined 
sensitive face, whom some had seen in person, 
while others were familiar with her features from 
the photographs in the shop-windows, could 
have been guilty of this foul and hideous crime— 
a crime, too, rendered doubly foul and doubly 
hideous by the treachery which accompanied it. 
Society had to some extent taken the case up. 
Society did not know her exactly, but it knew 
about her, while about her husband and his family 
it was even better informed yet. There were old 
fellows who had been contemporaries of his 
father, and who would revive their recollections 
for the occasion. “Penmore! oh yes, I knew 
Penmore well enough, and an uncommon fine 
young fellow he was, too. We were both in the 
28th together. Ah dear, yes, he suffered a good 
deal at the time when the great depreciation in 
West Indian property took place. And then 
they gave him that appointment, and one saw no 
more ofhim. Poor fellow! and so this Mrs. Pen- 





more, that there’s all this fuss about, is his son’s 
wife. God bless my soul, what a dreadful thing !” 

It was at a London dinner-table that these 
reminiscences were elicited from a certain Colonel 
Styles, an old retired officer, who had once, as he 
said, served with Governor Penmore, then asub- 
altern in a marching regiment. People who 
could call up such memories as these were at 
this time very welcome in general society, while 
any one who had actually known or come in con- 
tact with Gilbert Penmore or his wife personally 
was quite eagerly sought after. As for Julius 
Lethwaite, his friends were ready to tear him to 
pieces from the moment that it became known 
that the heroine in this terrible drama was num- 
bered among his friends, and that her husband 
was his constant associate. 

Even his descent in the social scale, from being 
a rich’ merchant and a sleeping partner with 
nothing to do, to occupying the post of artist on 
the drums in the orchestra of the opera, could 
not deprive of his social importance the man who 
was actually the companion of the two persons 
about whom society was at that moment so 
keenly interested, and Lethwaite might have 
dined out every day of his life on the strength of 
his friendship for the suspected murderess and 
her husband and advocate, if his professional en- 
gagements would have permitted it, and if the 
state of his spirits, much depressed by his friend’s 
misfortunes, had not wholly unfitted him for the 
gossip of the drawing-rooms. 

It was a crowded court. Every available inch 
of ground was utilised, and the space usually set 
aside for official purposes was encroached upon 
to the very utmost. Even the members of the 
public press were scarcely allowed elbow-room, 
and, accustomed as they were to niche themselves 
into corners, were apt to complain of the want 
of accommodation. These gentlemen were, as 
usual, busy already before the work of the day 
began. Some were gleaning information from 
lawyers of their acquaintance ; some were ex- 
tracting interesting particulars from officials 
connected with the prison; some were laying 
their heads together imparting their information 
mutually to each other; while some old stagers 
were making themselves comfortable, getting 
their pens and ink ready, and seating themselves 
in such wise as that they could see, hear, and 
write with the greatest convenience. They had 
their work cut out for them. This trial was an 
important one, and the public would be jealously 
on the look-out for closely observed details and 
accurate description of everything that happened. 
The “on dits” that were in circulation in con- 
nexion with this case were on a most extended 
scale, and had to be scrupulously canvassed by 
the gentlemen of the press before it could be 
thought right to give them admission to the 
honours of print. 

“Ts it true,” the Evening Gun would ask, 
addressing himself to a neighbour, “that a very 
high personage sent down to the prison to say 
that the very best counsel that was to be had 
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should be provided free of expense, if the accused 
wished to avail herself of it ?” 

* Not a word of truth in it.” 

“Tt was hinted in the ‘Reliable Rumours’ 
column of the Vigil,” retorted the first speaker. 

“Then you may be sure it isn’t true. Their 
plan is a simple one. They invent a thing and 
publish it in large type one day, and contradict 
it in small print thenext. Anda very good plan 
too.” 

“Tl tell you what #s true, though, and no 
mistake,” remarked the Evening Gun again, 
“and that is, that the different flower-shop people 
in Covent Garden have clubbed together to keep 
the prisoner supplied with bouquets ever since 
the day of the inquest.” 

“You don’t say so!” remarked the reporter 
for the Early Bird, note-book in hand. 

*T do, indeed. You may rely on it perfectly, 
just as you may on the fact that the Lady Violet 
Ammonia has sent her a magnificent golden 
smelling-bottle, set with rubies, and full of the 
most pungent salts that could be got—expressly 
for the trial.” 

“You don’t say so!” urged the Early Bird 
again. 

“Yes but Ido. You'll see it at the trial.” 

The Bar had its gossip and its talk in con- 
nexion with the great case, as the reporters had, 

“No change about the defence, I suppose ?” 
asked a gentleman whose black eyebrows and 
whiskers formed a striking contrast to his white 
wig and pale face, and who leant over as he 
spoke to secure the attention of one of the 
attorneys in court; no other, indeed, than our 
friend Mr. Craft. 

“No, I believe not. He’s determined that 
nobody shall get her off but himself.” 

“Ts it true that Vellamy offered to defend 
her ?” 

“Yes, I had it from himself; but Penmore 
declined him very courteously, and said that his 
wife was still determined to trust to her husband, 
and nobody else.” 

* And is he sanguine about it, do you know ?” 

“Very, I’m told. I understand that some 
new evidence has turned up at the eleventh 
hour—evidence of the most vital importance, and 
which can’t fail to affect the case materially.” 

“Did you hear what it was ?” 

“No; but we shall know before long, now.” 

All this time the commotion and noise in court 
were very great. It was more than full, and, 
except the places which were kept for those who 
held office, there was not a vacant square foot to 
be seen anywhere. The buzz and confusion was 
at its height ; everybody seemed to be talking at 
once, and all in a high state of excitement, when 
in one moment there came a sudden lull, and all 
eyes were suddenly turned in one direction to 
where the figure ofa pale young man with rather 
a yellow face, and wearing a wig and gown, was 
seen advancing slowly and with difficulty towards 
the place reserved for him on the barristers’ 
benches. 





The public might well gaze after this gentle- 
man; for the rumour which went through the 
court like an electric flash, that he was the 
* counsel for the defence,” was nothing more nor 
less than the truth. 

Our friend Gilbert moved and looked almost 
like one ina trance. And I think it is probable 
that he was wrought up to such a high pitch of 
nervous excitation, that the court, and the people, 
and all things around, would appear but in- 
distinctly before him—dim, and uncertain, and 
wavering. 

He was very, very pale, but hardly nervous 
and not embarrassed at all. Embarrassment is 
for small occasions, not for such moments as 
these. A man may be embarrassed when he 
returns thanks for the drinking of his health, 
not when he pleads for the life of one whom he 
loves. 

Penmore took his place, holding such papers 
as he required in his hand. There was no fussy 
turning over of briefs, or conversation with 
attorneys ; no referring to law-books. All that 
was done long ago. Such actions are often 
resorted to by persons who feel that all eyes are 
fixed upon their movements. If all eyes were 
fixed on Gilbert Penmore, he did not know it, or, 
knowing, was entirely indifferent. He was here 
in the lists. His dear Gabrielle was in danger, and 
he was to fight for her. Let those look on who 
liked. They were invisible to him. 

There was a gentleman in a very old gown, and 
a wig that fitted him ill, who was seated next to 
Gilbert, and who was evidently engaged in the 
case. It was his friend and colleague, Mr. Steel. 

These two spoke together now and then in 
whispers, but for the most part they were very 
silent. 

It is not enough to say that the court was full. 
The very purlieus of the court were encumbered 
with those who, unable to gain admittance them- 
selves, drew their supplies of information from 
those who were more fortunate, receiving notice 
of everything that happened from persons within, 
and in turn passing it on to those who were yet 
further off from the great centre of attraction. 

*He’s come in,” one of these retailers of 
second-hand information would exclaim upon 
the entry of Penmore as just described—“ he’s 
come in, Bill.” 

* Who’s come in?” inquired the person thus 
addressed. 

*©?Er ’usband,” was the answer. 

*?Ow does he look ?” 

* Hoffle pale.” 

And so the arrival of each new actor in this 
terrible drama was proclaimed, and his or her 
appearance commented on. 

For all things were nowready. The members 
of the Bar were seated. The reporters were ready 
with their pencils in their hands, and their paper 
fastened down with elastic bands. The gentle- 
men of the weekly press, whose business was 
less to report the trial than to note the pecu- 
liarities of the scene, and to record it in its more 
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popular and picturesque aspect, were ready with 
their note-books, as the artists with their 
sketch-books. ‘The ushers were in their places, 
ready to enforce silence. 

In another moment it was proclaimed aloud, 

and, a small door on the dais at the upper end of 
the hall being opened, the judges came into 
court. 
» There were two of them. One—it was he who 
entered first—was a very old man of a most noble 
and worshipful appearance, such as one seldom 
sees. He was of somewhat tall stature, and in- 
clining to be thin; but his figure was still good, 
and his judge’s robes fell gracefully and nobly 
about him. His face was very pale and full of lines, 
which seemed all to tell of thoughtfulness and 
gravity. The features were as entirely delicate 
in formation as they could be without incurring 
any charge of effeminacy, from which, indeed, 
they were entirely free, as they were from all 
approach to weakness; indeed, the under-jaw 
was remarkably prominent, and with the keen 
piercing eyes made the face to be one full of 
magnificent power. It was a countenance which 
had been long in arriving at so much of perfect- 
ness. It had taken upwards of seventy years to 
build it up to what it was now. The office of a 
judge is perhaps the most god-like function which 
man has to fulfil upon this earth, and this one was 
the beau-ideal of what a judge should be. 

His companion on the bench was a gentleman 
in the very prime of life, who had reached this 
high position at a much earlier period than is at 
all usual by the exercise of rare abilities combined 
with indefatigable industry and perseverance. 
The old judge and the young judge sat side by 
side, and there was that in their appearance 
which gave a very guarantee that entire justice 
should be done to any who might come that day 
beforethem. They had only just taken their seats, 
and the hum of conversation caused by their 
entrance had only just subsided, when a new 
sensation seemed to run as by one consent 
through the whole vast assembly, and all eyes, 
turning simultaneously in one direction, saw that 
a certain space which had hitherto remained 
vacant in that crowded court was filled up, and 
that the prisoner was placed at the bar. 

They put a chair for her in the dock ; and this, 
indeed, was necessary, for her knees trembled so 
under her, that it would have been impossible for 
her to stand. She sat there quite quietly, with 
her hands joined together and lying in her lap, 
and her head bent forwards. There was not 
much to gratify public curiosity. She wore her 
usual quiet out-door costume, and her veil was 
drawn down over her face. But it was a pathe- 
tic little figure in that big place, and with such 
an array drawn out against her. It was a ter- 
rible ordeal, and to have all those eyes fixed on 
her alone was enough to have daunted a stronger 
woman than this. But this was not all. Those 
eyes were fixed upon her because she was the 
central figure of a drama of surpassing and 
dreadful interest—because her young life was in 





danger, and hung upon the issue of the investi- 
gation which was now beginning. The reader 
must not blame this woman for deivg a woman, 
nor think the worse of her, because she does not 
come forward boldly to assert her innocence by 
looking her accusers and the world in general 
proudly in the face. 

When the trial actually commenced, Gabrielle 
tried to stand, but it was entirely impossible at 
present, and she was compelled to seat herself 
again just as she was before. Once she raised 
her head ; it was to look for her husband’s face, 
but she could not make him out in the crowd of 
barristers, and was obliged to give it up. She 
had seen, however, in that brief glance the figure 
of the old judge, and had observed that his 
countenance, as he looked on her, was full of 
concern and pity ; and from that moment she felt 
a greater degree of calmness, and a strange feel- 
ing of support and hope. 

It is probable that on this great and terrible 
occasion all that took place was to her dim and 
unreal, that much passed which escaped her alto- 
gether, and that there was a strange indistinct- 
ness about what she saw and what she heard. 
The habitués of the Old Bailey eat and sleep 
pretty tolerably when their lives are in danger ; 
but this poor lady had not been able to do either, 
and she was miserably weak and exhausted. 
The habitués, too, are calm and collected when 
on their trials. It was not so with Gabrielle. 

Even the horrible words of the indictment, as 
the officer of the court read them out, lost some 
of their terror to her by reason of this semi- 
stupor which was upon her. She hardly heard 
the accusation that she did, on a certain day in 
January last, kill and slay one Diana Carring- 
ton, by administering to her a certain poisonous 
drug, called laudanum, in sufficient quantity to 
destroy life, or, hearing, realised but faintly what 
the accusation meant. 

And now the jurymen have settled themselves 
in their places as men do who are powerfully in- 
terested in the scene before them. ‘There is the 
customary amount of whispering going on among 
them. There is the usual obstinate and thick- 
headed-looking individual there who is never 
absent, any more than the fussy man who sees 
a great many things which escape other people, 
and which, indeed, have no existence except in 
his own imagination. He is the same man who 
takes notes so ostentatiously, and who asks ques- 
tions. simply for the sake of showing his own 
cleverness. 

And now the counsel for the prosecution got 
up in his place, and proceeded to draw the atten- 
tion of these men to his view of the facts of the 
case. He was a shrewd, careful man, and 
seemed disposed to make the very most of the 
terribly strong evidence at his disposal. 

“T find,” he said, after a few preliminary 
words, in which he adverted to the great pecu- 
liarity of the case, and entreated the jury not to 
let any feeling of interest in the prisoner, or 
sympathy for her terrible and almost unexampled 
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position, affect them in their opinion as to her 
guilt or innocence. “I find,” said this gentle- 
man, after speaking for a considerable time on 
the nature of the case, “that, on a certain day at 
the end of last autumn, the deceased lady, Miss 
Carrington, came to reside at the house of Mr. 
and Mrs, Penmore, the former of whom was her 
first cousin once removed. The persons thus 
brought together do not appear to have lived on 
very happy terms. Into the merits of the case 
on either side it is not necessary or desirable 
that I should enter. Be these what they may, 
certain it is that there was some amount of ill 
feeling between Miss Carrington and the pri- 
soner, that it broke out from time to time, and 
that on one occasion more particularly it amounted 
to aserious disagreement. That disagreement 
was followed by the sudden and unexpected 
death cf Miss Carrington, under circumstances 
of something more than a suspicious kind. I 
shall be able to prove, by the testimony of the 
witnesses who will presently be examined before 
you, that the prisoner had, on the evening of the 
day on which that disagreement to which I have 
alluded took place, an opportunity of supplying 
Miss Carrington with meat and drink, that she 
had also an opportunity of introducing into such 
meat and drink any foreign matter with which 
she might desire to qualify it, and that in the 
course of the night on which Miss Carrington 
partook of that refreshment which was conveyed 
to her by the prisoner, or early on the following 
morning, Diana Carrington breathed her last, 
poisoned, as the medical evidence shows, by a 
drug, a considerable quantity of which was found 
in the possession of the prisoner.” 

Serjeant Probyn then proceeded to eall his 
witnesses, with a view of proving, as the custom 
is, what he had just been advancing. The first 
of these was no other than the wretched Charlotte, 
the servant-of-all-work. She was called to prove 
the arrival of Miss Carrington at the house in 
Beaumont-street, and the fact of her residence 
there, which was done something in this wise. 
The first few preliminary questions as to her 
name (which, by-the-by, was Grimes), her occu- 
pation, and the like, having been disposed of, the 
inquiry followed : 

“To you remember the day of Miss Carring- 
ton’s arrival ?” 

Witness. Yes, sir, I do. 

Serjeant Probyn. You had many extra things 
to do, no doubt ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Serjeant Probyn. What time did the lady 
arrive P 

Witness. In the evening, sir. 

Serjeant Probyn. On the evening of the 29th of 
November ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Serjeant Probyn. Can you remember any cir- 
cumstances connected with her arrival ? 

Witness. I was out when she arrived, sir. But 
I came back afterwards. 

Serjeant Probyn; And when you came back, do 





you remember anything of what was going on? 
Did everything seem comfortable between Miss 
Carrington and your mistress ? 

Witness. No, sir. Miss Carrington didn’t 
seem to like anything that was done for her, and 
complained a good deal. 

Serjeant Probyn. And your mistress was, 
naturally enough, a little irritated by so many 
complaints ? 

Witness. No, sir, she wasn’t. 
like a hangel. 

[At this unintentional rebuff there was some 
manifestation in the court of a tendency towards 
laughter. It was at once suppressed, however.] 

Serjeant Probyn. Miss Carrington was accom- 
panied by a servant, was she not ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Serjeant Probyn. Did she seem as little satis- 
fied as her mistress ? 

Witness. She was the worst of the two, sir. 

It was evidently the object of the serjeant to 
prove that from tke very first there had been a 
great amount of provocation inflicted on the un- 
happy Gabrielle, thus gaining more and more 
strength of motive for the act of which it was his 
business to prove her guilty. 

“In fact,” said the serjeant, in that off-hand 
manner of taking things for granted which is so 
common among the brotherhood—“ in fact, they 
both provoked your mistress very much ?” 

“They was both very provoking, sir,” replied 
the witness, after reflecting a little; “but my 
mistress ‘was that gentle and patient that they 
couldn’t make it out to quarrel with her.” 

“You may stand down,” said Serjeant Probyn. 
“Call the next witness.” He had got all he 
could out of this last one, and the poor faithful 
drudge had done less for him than he expected. 

The next witness was Jane Cantanker. 

The greater part of what she had to say is 
already known to us, and much of it need not be 
repeated. The whole body of her evidence, as 
eliminated by Serjeant Probyn, was certainly of 
the most damnatory kind, and it was easy to see 
that it told not a little upon the jury. It was 
not difficult to gain abundant proof of motive out 
of this witness. She seemed to remember every 
word that had ever dropped from Gabrielle’s lips 
which could give the faintest indication of im- 
patient feeling towards her mistress, such as that 
which arose from Miss Carrington’s habit of 
making known all her wants, connected with the 
house arrangements, to Mr. rather than to Mrs. 
Penmore. All that she had overheard ‘of the 
conversation between the husband and wife when 
Miss Carrington was the subject of their talk, was 
shamelessly reproduced ; and every little petulant 
expression used by Gabrielle, words spoken, 
some half in fun, some without thinking what 
they meant, was brought up here in court, and 
made to wear a serious, even a malignant aspect. 
She did not care—the terrible vindictive woman 
—how her evidence told against herself. She did 
not care who knew that she had listened at doors 
to conversations which she had no right to over- 
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hear. Let her but gain this point of bringing 
the woman whom she believed to be guilty to 
justice, and mankind might think of her—the 
instrument of vengeance—as mankind felt dis- 
posed. The force of her evidence was terrific ; and 
when she came to speak of that scene with the pho- 
tograph, in which she endeavoured to show that 
Gabrielle’s feelings of jealousy had been so power- 
fully aroused, when she told of the sad scene at 
table on that last dreadful day, it was plain to all 
men that the case for the prosecution wore a 
terribly strong look. Between her readiness 
to tell, and the dexterousness with which the 
counsel for the prosecution drew her information 
from her, there came at last to be nothing left 
unsaid, while much that was not said in so many 
words was artfully suggested. 

Some of her evidence was so powerful, seemed so 
convincing in the very manner of its coming from 
her, that a passage here and there may perhaps be 
worth preserving, in order that the reader may be 
able to judge what sort of aspect the strange case 
wore, to those who were present in court, as it 
went on from point to point. Serjeant Probyn 
had of course a “learned friend” with him, by 
whom much of the examining of the witnesses 
was conducted. Mr. Pry was a middle-aged 
junior, famed for his powers as an examiner and 
cross-examiner. He took Jane Cantanker in 
hand at an early period in her examination in 
chief. His questions and the answers eliminated 
by them were something of this sort : 

Mr. Pry. You remember, no doubt, the leading 
incidents of the evening of January 25th ? 

Witness. Yes, sir; I remember everything 
that took place. (Pronounced “ everythink.”) 

Mr. Pry. Will you be good enough to tell the 
jury what happened ? 

Witness. 1 took my mistress up a cup of tea 
about eight o’clock, when she seemed much in 
her usual health. LIasked her permission to step 
out for a few minutes, which she gave immediate, 
saying that she would not want anything of me 
now till tray-time, as we call it. My mistress 
never ate anything with her tea, but had a light 
supper the last thing at night instead. I left 
her sitting quite comfortable in her easy-chair, 
and then I went out to make a few purchases, 
some eggs for mistress’s supper among the rest, 
I was out about an hour. When I came home 
LT asked the girl Charlotte if my mistress’s bell 
had rung, and hearing that it had not, I did not 
go up to see after her, but did a bit of mending 
of my own, and then began to make the necessary 
preparations for getting ready the tray and that, 
to take up-stairs. 

Mr. Pry. It was not possible that anything 
unusual might have got into the food, I suppose ? 

Witness. Oh no, sir. I was always most 
particular about everything that was intended 
for my mistress to eat or drink. 

Mr. Pry. Just so. You had no laudanum ever 
in your own possession, had you ? 

eae Oh dear no, sir. Nothing of the 
sort. 





Mr. Pry. You may go on now with what you 
were telling us, if you please. 

Witness. I was just finishing the eggs which 
I had been poaching, when I heard the dining- 
room door open (it was but a little house we lived 
in, and you could hear in one room of it: pretty 
well everything that took place in any of the 
others); the door opened, and Mrs. Penmore’s 
footsteps descended the kitchen stairs. It was 
very unusual for her to come into the kitchen, I 
will say that; and I looked at the gurl Charlotte, 
and she looked at me hard, as much as to say, “I 
wonder what’s up now ?” 

Mr. Pry. You will tell the court what happened 
next, as briefly as possible. 

Witness. Sir, I wish to be brief, but I thought 
you were wishful to know all the particulars 
from the beginning to the hend. 

Mr. Pry. So we are, no doubt. You were 
saying —— 

Witness. I was saying that Mrs. Penmore 
came down the stairs, and into the kitchen, and 
began talking ingratiatory like, as if she’d some 
favour to ask, and so it seemed she had; for it 
came out presently that she wanted to be 
allowed to take my usual office upon her, and 
carry up my mistress’s supper toher room. [At 
this point there seemed to bea slight movement 
in court, caused by people turning about to look at 
each other, witha shake of the head. There was 
also a whisper exchanged here and there.] 

Mr. Pry. And did you consent to this ? 

Witness. No, sir, I did not. I said I had 
always been in the habit of taking it up myself, 
and that I saw no resson for allowing any one 
else to do so. 

Mr. Pry. And did the prisoner continue still 
to urge you? 

Witness. Yes, sir, she did. 

Mr. Pry. And was she very pressing about it ? 

Witness. Yes, sir, she was. She went on so, 
and pressed so hard, even taking the very tray 
out of my hands, as true as Lam here, that I was 
almost forced to give way at last, which I did, 
but objecting all the time, and wondering, too, at 
her being so anxious about so small a matter; 
and I stood at the foot of the stairs after ‘she 
had gone up, half doubting even then whether 
I wouldn’t follow her, and get the tray back 
again. But I was undecided like for the time, 
and I stopped where I was. As I stood there at 
the foot of the stairs, I heard the prisoner [a 
word spoken with great relish] going up, and 
heard the jingling of the tray also; but it stopped 
when she got to the first floor, and then she 
opened the drawing-room door and went in. 

Mr. Pry. Was that room on the same floor as 
the bedroom of the deceased ? 

Witness. No, sir. It was on the floor below 
it. She stopped in the drawing-room some time, 
and then—— 

Mr. Pry. How long do you suppose she 
stopped there ? 

Witness. Well, sir, it’s difficult to say, but I 
should think three or four minutes. After that 
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I heard her come out, and once more begin 
ascending the stairs which led to my mistress’s 
room. Then she paused again alittle while, and 
then she tapped at the door and went in. [The 
witness seemed agitated here, and stopped for 
breath. ] 

Mr. Pry. After that, I suppose you heard 
nothing more ? 

Witness. I knew nothing more, sir, till the 
time came when my mistress’s bell rang, and I 
went up-stairs to answer it. 

Mr. Pry. And did you find the prisoner in the 
room with the deceased ? 

Witness. Yes, sir, but she left almost imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Pry. And you remained behind ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. I remained with my mis- 
tress, except for a very short interval, till she 
went to bed. 

Mr. Pry. Do you remember any remark she 
may have made on that evening—anything in 
connexion with the refreshments of which she 
had been partaking ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. She made an allusion to 
the porter, which, in consequence of previous 
complaints, I had got at a new public-house. 
She said that it had a very nasty taste. 

Mr. Pry. Were those her exact words ? 

Witness. They were, sir. Her very words. 
A “very nasty taste,” she says. 

Mr. Pry. Had you any suspicions, now, at this 
time ? 

Witness. No, sir. None in the least. 

Mr. Pry. So little so, that you cleared the 
dishes and washed out the jug which had con- 
tained the food and drink provided for the 
deceased lady’s supper? 

Witness. Yes, sir. I washed them up, as I 
was in the habit of doing, as soon as I brought 
them down stairs, and while my mistress was 
preparing for bed. 

Mr. Pry. How long were you absent from 
aer? 

Witness. From twenty minutes to half an 
hour. 

Mr. Pry. Did you notice anything remarkable 
about your mistress ? 

Witness. She seemed very sleepy and drowsy 
like. 

A juryman—the same who took the copious 
notes—here interposed to inquire whether it was 
ever the case that porter was adulterated with 
Jaudanum ; but he was met with the objection 
that such adulteration would scarcely pay, inas- 
much as any preparation of opium that could be 
used for the purpose would be very much more ex- 
pensive than the best legitimate materials which 
could be made use of in the manufacture of beer. 

The reader will not fail to perceive how close 
and complete this evidence was. It was terrible 
to see what a suspicious aspect that act cf taking 
up the deceased lady’s supper wore when it came 
thus to be spoken of as a matter of evidence 
given in a court of justice. Nor was this testi- 
mony rendered less terrible by the manner of its 





delivery. Of the animus entertained by the 
witness towards the accused there could be no 
doubt, every time that the word “ prisoner” was 
used, a noticeable expression of triumph declar- 
ing itself on the witness’s countenance. 

It was now time for her cross-examination to 
begin. But for that we shall require a new 
chapter. 





HOPEWARD BOUND. 

Tue seventh of November, in this current 
year, was one of those aggravating days upon 
which Mr. Timid does not go abroad without 
his umbrella, but, having it with him, is perpe- 
tually doubtful whether to carry it furled or un- 
furled. I saw him on that day steering his way 
over the trackless expanse of the grass in Hyde 
Park, or over a trackless part of it; now in 
full sail before the wind, with his head snug in 
his umbrella, yet not snug enough, for it rained 
and it did not rain. Irritating specks of damp 
were dancing about like deliquescent gnats in 
the raw wintry air. It was not worth while, or 
it was of no use, to put up an umbrella. Down 
came, therefore, Mr. Timid’s press of sail, and 
he went uncomfortably forward over the dam 
grass till there were drops of damp big queah 
to form plum-pudding patterns upon seats and 
rails, stingy plum-pudding patterns, with the 
currants few and far between. Then Mr. Timid, 
not for his own sake but his hat’s, opened sail 
again, till, as he crossed the road near the bridge 
over the Serpentine, towards which he had been 
steering, the apparition of a solitary rider taking 
a morning constitutional through that dreary 
November air, terrified the little gentleman. 
He was terrified lest he should, by crossing be- 
fore it with an umbrella opened, fatally terrify 
the horse. So he closed the umbrella with a 
sudden snap under the horse’s nose, and hurried 
on without daring to look at the consequences. 
I saw him look hard in the opposite direction 
for the ducks ; but the ducks could make nothing 
of such a day, and were in solemn congrega- 
tions, perhaps praying for rain or fair weather, 
one of the two, for this'was neither. It didn’t 
particularly rain; there wasn’t particularly a 
fog; it wasn’t particularly cold, and it wasn’t 
particularly windy ; but there was the ghost of 
a rainfall hovering in and out of the ghost of & 
fog, and a ghostly chill, and a ghost of an east 
wind that would have given out a ghostly wail 
in ghostly places. 

friend Timid is very thin. I think Ihave 
seen his arms in a high wind blown out straight 
before him like a couple of pennants. But they 
might have been stirred by intellectual emotion. 
For he is very sensitive, as well as very thin. 
I startled my friend dreadfully by intercepting 
him upon the bridge with a loud “ whither 
away?” But the shock jolted out of him the 
word Brompton.” “ Boilers?” I asked. 
“No,” he said, “I am going to the Consump- 
tion Hospital.” Of course it was my part, as a 
friend, to tell him that he looked like a case for 
it; but he told me he was upon no jesting 
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errand. For the Brompton Hospital was going 
to send twenty-four consumptive patients, of 
whom there was yet hope, to winter in Madeira ; 
and he was going down the river with them to 
see them off. I-asked him to come in and dine 
with me when he returned, and tell me all 
about it. He said he would, and he did. And 
this is his report, delivered as we sat over a 
snug fire, with fog shut out, and curtains drawn, 
and glasses filled. 

“You know what a wretched day it was.” 

* And is,” 

“ Ah, yes. It would make one shiver to look 
at it as it lies dead in the streets in its damp 
shroud; it must be a wretched night upon the 
river, and that steamer with its little cargo of 
consumptives hasn’t started yet; won’t start 
until two in the morning; and may not be 
ready then.” ; 

“Why were they not sent out in October, 
before this raw season set in?” 

“ Well, I asked that question too, but found; 
as usual, that many a thing seeming wrong is 
right, Parnell’s Hermit, to wit. There are not 
niany passenger steamers to Madeira. The P. 
aud O. boats, as they touch at Malta, because 
of the cholera there would be put in quarantine 
if they went to Madeira now. So they don’t 
go. ‘There’s only a short season of other pas- 
senger traflic for the benefit of invalids, and the 
last boat that went would have reached Madeira 
before the end of the hot season. If patients 
had been sent by that, they would have run a 
new risk from vicissitude of climate. And so, 
no steamer would do but this, and she was to 
sail this evening. They will get to Madeira in 
about eleven days.” 

* Well, Timid, now tell us all about it.” 

“Do you want to know the history of the 
hospital, and how it is built in the form of the 
letter H.—H was a Hospital, and soon? Be- 
cause I’ve got all these sort of facts in my 
pocket.” 

“A very good place for them. I wouldu’t 
have them disturbed on any account. But 
what did you see ?” 

Oh, a very nice place. 
at the Brompton Boilers.” 

** Had you really? That’simportant, Well.” 

“Well, the travellers were to dine at half- 
past twelve, and I didn’t arrive at the hospital 
in the shape of a H till twenty-five minutes to 
one.’ 

“ Well?” 

* Well; through being late, I regret that I 
shall be unable to state to the distinguished 
journal for which you know I report, what 
meat they had. When I saw them they were 
eating pudding. Plum-pudding and, I inferred, 
roast beef, and shall roundly assert roast beef 
when I write my report, with all the statistics 
out of my pocket, and the graphic details, You 
know how we do it. ‘On Tuesday last the polite 
and usually quiet neighbourhood of Brompton 
Wwas——’ you start as for a Fire or Murder; pa- 
rade your figures out of the report, put in your 
facis pictorially, and end by patting somebody 
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upon the head. Uncertainty won’t do in public 
writing. If you believe its beef you must assert 
beef roundly. But I won’t mention beef to you, 
either roast or round, because you are a confiden- 
tial friend. The travellers whom I saw eating 
pudding were all men: in my paper, I should say 
‘of the male sex;’ to you I say only that they 
were men. Then I was taken to the board-room 
to see the committee, also, to the best of my 
belief, all men, eating soup. Through leaving 
them too soon it happens that I do not know 
what meat the committee ate, for when I came 
back into the board-room they also were eating 
pudding.” 

** All those details are very important, Timid; 
pray make much of them, Pudding. And you 
had none ?” 

* You see I had lunched at Brompton Boilers, 
and there was a chair beside the chairman—evi- 
dently a most excellent man the chairman, I 
have got his name in my pocket—and on the 
other side of the empty chair was a stout literary 
gentleman. He was eating soup when I first saw 
him, and he was eating pudding—well, it might 
be pie—when I saw him next. You know I 
am constitutionally nervous, and I was a little 
flustered on the subject of that vacant chair, in 
awe of the stout literary gentleman, who might 
have eaten me. Besides, I had my umbrella in 
my hand, and you may not eat your soup with 
an umbrella. The first doubt on my mind was, 
Whose chair isthis? Youremember, of course, 
that the vacant seat at King Arthur’s Round 
Table was called Seat Perilous, and that courteous 
knight the secretary, whose time I was taking 
up, might be the very Sir Galahad for whom 
this empty chair was destined. If I sat in it, 
and tc his soup, should I go down, as the 
wrongful occupant of the Seat Perilous was to 
go down, into the bowels of the earth, while the 
first mouthful of the soup that was another’s 
was yet going down into my stomach ? It would 
have cost me a tough reading of Hegel to get 
to the bottom of all that nice reasoning ; so as I 
was sure they had not Hegel on the premises 
to lend me, I said I would have no soup. Besides, 
I am a journalist.” 

“ And, as such, have forsworn soup ?” 

“No. Buta practice has sprung up lately, 
and is becoming a great deal too common, 
of stroking the stomachs of newspaper re- 
porters. A hotel opens: will the press come 
and he fed, and qualify itself for a report 
upon its cellar? A great exhibition opens: 
will the press come to a supper and become 
acquainted with its merits? To all which 
invitations, so far as I can represent the 
press, I flatly reply—No, I won’t; and I do 
wish, most heartily, that each of my brother-re- 
on would say with me: ‘I will not be fed 

any man who knows and can care nothing 
about me personally, and can see in me only a 
machine to grease. I will faithfully and simply 
do my work, and eat the fruit of my own labour, 
convivial ouly with my own friends.’ That re- 
past in the board-room was a little too much 
for a lunch, and a good deal too early for a 
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dinner. I took it to be grease for the two or 
three literary machines, my brethren, whom I 
saw sitting thereat. The plea of preparation 
for the river air might possibly be valid in its 
favour; but then why carry sandwiches and 
wine on board the steamer? ‘We will have 
some wine put on board to keep out the cold,’ 
said the excellent chairman, with a smile at the 
stout literary gentleman, whose name, I believe, 
he did not know. And so, on board the steamer 
there was wine in one of the cabins for the 
further greasing of the hinges of the press. I 
would as soon have taken poison, and might as 
well, for it was port.” 

“Well, you know, there was nothing meant 
but good-natured hospitality.” 

“No doubt; and I am naturally bashful 
among strangers. But it was agriefto me that 
Mr. Galahad, tlfe secretary, did not take the 
Seat Perilous and eat. He took me round the 
hospital in the form of a H, while all the world 
in it was feeding. What they were having in 
the wards was Irish stew. It was stew day. 
Good stew too, with honest-looking chops im 
it, and baked rice-puddings to follow. Well, 
and there were the women’s quarters, and there 
were the men’s quarters ; and in the pure tem- 
perate air in the galleries there sat, here women, 
there men, about long tables, in quiet dinner 
parties, not more languid and pale than some of 
your fashionable companies towards the fag-end 
of the season. The consumptive eye has its 
own lustre, and perhaps it was brightened in 
some faces by interest in the day’s event; for 
an event it was, that touched many a heart 
among them. I don’t usually care much for 
special hospitals, believing that many of them 
collect cases which had better be sent to a good 
general hospital, and that general hospitals are 
of infinitely more service to humanity by the 
advance in knowledge of the healing art. But 
while small-pox and fever are among the obvious 
exceptions, I think that consumption, though 
less obviously, is an exception too. 

“ A Consumption Hospital can only be of ser- 
vice to the very poor. It is omer a disease 
for home treatment where a fair degree of home 
comfort can be attained. But where poverty 
presses so sorely that a healthy home is un- 
attainable, then I think it is well to gather 
these poor patients into a comfortable hospital 
of their own, where they are nursed with utmost 
skill, well fed, in a pure temperate air free 
from draughts, and comforted with special 
hope and sympathy. For nobody doubts now 
that in the first, at least, of its three stages 
consumption can be cured. Patients sent in 
good time do go from this hospital with a new 
lease of life, and after they have left may keep 
themselves easily within range of watchful care. 
They are admitted upon recommendation of a 
governor, that is to say, yearly subscriber of 
three guineas. Each governor may send one 
patient a year, and the patient is kept thirteen 
weeks, at a cost to the hospital of about ten 
pounds. So of course the money of the large 
number of governors who don’t send patients 





helps to support the charity of those who do. 
There is afamously appointed kitchen, and there 
as a dispensary with a row of brass taps for the 
serving out of the different qualities of cod- 
liver oil, as the publican serves out his mild, 
bitter, and fourpenny. I wouldu’t like to sa 
that I remember how many hundred, thousand, 
million, or billion gallons of cod-liver oil are used 
in that place every year.” 

* Have you the figures in your pocket ?” 

* Yes, of course. Let me see. Hight hun- 
dred and fifty-eight gallons, and three-quarters. 
Also two hundred and twenty-two gallons of 
brandy, twenty gallons of gin, six gallons of 
rum, one hundred and forty-two gallons of 
sherry, aud three hundred and ninety-three 
gallons of port. These are properly put in the 
drug account ; and all the pure wine used upon 
these premises in a twelvemonth was one dozen 
of claret.” 

“ Pocket the rest of the figures.” 

“Willingly. But I should like the hospital 
committee to make the discovery that they can 
get Greek wine nearly as strong as port, and a 
great deal wholesomer and cheaper, and that if it 
be the spirit they want, whisky-and-water beats 
port hollow. Pardon me for being a little 
sensitive upon the subject of that fraudulent 
old humbug of a wine. Coarse spirit at eight- 
oe a bottle is exported from England, 

randied, logwooded, mixed with a little wine, 
mellowed by age, and imported again into this 
country as a luxury, partly owing its cost to 
the long warehousing necessary to enable the 
mixture to abate of its first nauseousness, and 
become drinkable.” 

* Enough of that.” 

“The mention of it is enough. It came of 
mentioning the cod liver oil and drugs of the 
dispensary. There is a chapel, too, at that hos- 
pital in the shape of a H—a very handsome one, 
entirely the gift of Sir Henry Foulis. But to 
come to the travellers. 

“One of the hospital physicians, Dr. W. H. 
Stone, was lately paying a visit to Madeira, 
and studying the climate, when it was pro- 
posed to him by some generous residents in 
the island to establish winter-quarters there 
—a sanatorium—for some of the poor patients 
at Brompton to whom there was hope that 
one such eseape from the English winter might 
secure recovery. A committee was formed by 
the kind-hearied Madeira people, under the 
presidency of Captain Erskine, her Majesty’s 
consul, and it was definitively settled that if 
the hospital authorities would seleet with great 
care twenty of the poor patients to whom a 
winter in Madeira would be of most service, 
send them out in November, and take them 
home in May, the friendly islanders would 
lodge and feed, care for and comfort them, during 
the whole of their stay. A large merchant’s 
house was accordingly taken at Madeira, in a 
suitable position, and adapted to their use. The 
patients whose cure might possibly be com- 
0 by such aid were carefully picked, each 
being examined successively by three physicians ; 
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and only men are sent this year, because the ex- 
periment would be too much complicated by a 
mixture of the sexes. Next year it should be 
the women’s turn to go. It is the first time 
that, in case of consumption, one of the most 
inestimable advantages of wealth has been ex- 
tended to the poor. If the success expected be 
attained, there will be help wanted at home to 
secure the permanence and the extension of so 
beneficent a scheme. The interest felt by the 
patients throughout the hospital in the start of 
this little detachment of their comrades was 
very manifest. Surely all hearts were warmer 
for the sense of sympathy that stretched its 
helping hand to them from far away over the 
sea. ‘The attendants and nurses seemed to be 
in a pleased flutter of kindly excitement. There 
was the heap of wrappers and of boxes in the 
hall; a box of ice for the voyage, a book-box 
for winter readings, and there were boxes 
uniform in size and colour containing the kit of 
each of the twenty patients, labelled not with 
names, but with all the letters of the alphabet 
excepting U, V, W, X, Y, Z. 

* About the boxes there were the twenty 
travellers to whom the chaplain had spoken his 
wise and generous farewells before they rose 
from their last dinner in England. Now they 
were breaking out with little cordial farewells 
and hand-graspings with fellow-patients and 
with friend nurses. The captain of their 
band, one of. themselves, was a lame man, who 
had been a seafarer. He told me that he had 
been in the hospital ten years ago for con- 
sumption, and gone away well. But now his 
lungs were touched again, wherefore he was 
come back, and expected that Madeira would 
make a sound man of him once more. He had 
the friendship of his comrades, but indeed it 
was noticeable how the common danger and 
common hope seemed to have drawn them 
all into quiet but strong friendship with one 
another. Omnibuses came—two of them—gra- 
pag placed at the service of these fugi- 
tives before the march of Winter by the General 
Omnibus Company. The omnibuses were only to 
take them with their baggage to the Chelsea pier, 
where a steamer of the London and Westminster 
Company’s was waiting for them; also placed 
“omy ote at their service. Had the weather 

een too rough for the boat passage down the 
river, the two omnibuses had been offered to 
carry the whole party with their friends to the 
Hermitage pier below London Bridge, off which 
lay the Portuguese vessel that was to land them 
at Madeira. Up went the boxes. A, B, C, D,E, 
F, G,—the best part of the British alphabet 
was making its escape from us. Then, with 
more farewells, the travellers were packed, and 
then the omnibus wheels grated on the gravel, 
and at the windows stood the comrades in sick- 
ness whom they left behind, waving God speed 
to the poor fugitives. And at the hospital doors, 
and on the steps, stood patients, doctors, porters, 
nurses, and white-aproned maids, and from all 
these cheers were given, in which the kindly 
notes of women’s voices were most heard, while 
all the windows were astir with waving hand- 





kerchiefs. I was a stranger, yet, as I looked 
back on the scene from outside the gates, it 
brought some of the prevailing damp into my 
eyes. Under the chill and dull November skies 
it seemed for a moment that one saw unclouded 
heaven through the hearts of men. 

* Well, then, I walked to the pier and joined 
the sick wayfarers on the steamer, where they 
were packed comfortably round the walls of a 
warm cabin with a very bright fire in the middle 
of it, and sat, one with a sister, one with a 
brother, one with a wife, huddled close. The 
chaplain and chairman spoke to them a few 
more words of simple yee! in wishing them 
good speed, and shook hands with them all. So 
we went down the river till, beyond the bridge, 
we came alongside the Lisbon steamer, in which 
the whole fore-cabin had been taken for their 
exclusive use. ” 

“ The steamer was coaling dirtily and taking 
in a cargo of oil, which ane the question 
whether we export train-oil to the south of 
Europe, and get it back in salad oil, as we ex- 

ort corn spirit and get it returned in port wine. 

e lost ourselves then among the coal-dirt, saw 
the alphabet safely stowed, admired the hand- 
some state-cabin, thought the fore-cabin accom- 
modations disproportionately narrow; and, as 
we returned to the river steamer, saw groups of 
our poor consumptive friends gathering to look 
down upon us from the rails of the quarter-deck. 
And there also already one or two young English 
ladies were having their shawls adjusted, or ca- 
ressing the pet dog that was to fly with them from 
the perils of which the gathering winter mist 
_ the river was as the great visible shadow. 
Through the mist at last we parted from our 
poor friends, taking among us the brothers and 
the sisters and wives furtively rubbing their 
eyes with the corners of their shawls, and with 
exchange of little cheerings. May those fugi- 
tives find Madeira skies as genial as the sympa- 
thies that opened for them the way to such a 
wintering! And may they bring back next May 
a bill of health that shall establish the success of 
this experiment, and cause it, with English help, 
to be repeated every winter to the end of time !” 

To all which, being of one mind with my friend 
Timid, I said Amen! As who would not ? 





THE ROUGHS’ GUIDE. 

My sporting information is derived from 
sources altogether distinct from that Guide to the 
Turf which is issued periodically by the ingenious 
Mr. Ruff. Itis served up to me every Wednes. 
day and Saturday, at the moderate charge of 
One Penny, and I am advised, admonished, 
warned, and instructed, with a vigour, prescience, 
and versatility perfectly astonishing to myself. 
Carping critics say that my guide is the favourite 
organ of the Roughs, and that it is to be found 
in the parlours of pugilism, and in houses where 
out-door betting-men and fraudulent “ welshers” 
chiefly congregate. The same objection would 
apply to the air we breathe and the bread we 
eat, Asa humble disciple of an able teacher, 
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I fearlessly claim for my Penny sporting on a 
range of information and a profundity of know- 
ledge which it would be difficult to surpass. 
What is it to me if the Rough share my par- 
tiality for vigorous Saxon, or = delighted as I 
am with words and phrases it requires natural 
aptitude and a special education to understand ? 

ind me a newspaper in which races, fights, 
hunts, coursing-meetings, advertisements, an- 
swers to, and letters from, correspondents, are 
more thoroughly in accordance with what we 
have ever been taught to consider good sporting 
taste, and I will admit that what is sauce for 
the rough is not sauce for the clean-shirted 
turfite ; but, till then, pardon me if I hold to 
my original views, and maintain the excellence 
of my organ as an astute Mentor and a just 
judge. 

Opening one of its recent numbers, and turn- 
ing to its advertisement-sheet, I gain, as usual, 
much valuable information. The weak-minded 
and credulous people who believe the form of 
—_ known as “sweepstakes” to be sup- 
pressed by act of parliament, would do well to 
read with me the seductive offers of Messrs. 
Bilson and Nixon, of Mr. Tenstun, or Mr. 
Chancer. The first gentlemen advertise a 
“sweep of three thousand members at one 
shilling each, to be drawn every Monday through- 
out the year ;” and you or I, orany one blessed 
with a shilling, or the means of making or taking 
one, have but to send it to these philanthropists 
to obtain a vested interest in the following 
splendid contingencies: “ First horse, twenty- 
five pounds; second horse, twelve pounds; 
third horse, seven pounds; twenty pounds 
amongst starters; twenty pounds amongst non- 
starters ; fifty prizes of ten shillings ; one hun- 
dred prizes of five shillings.” This applies to a 
forthcoming handicap ; but Messrs. Bilson and 
Co. are kind enough to make provision for their 
customers every Monday, so that there need be 
no waiting for “events” before the fate of your 
shilling or mine is known. ‘The process of in- 
vesting is simplicity itself. Direct your letter 
(enclosing a shilling and two stamped envelopes) 
to Charles Bilson (address given), and the thing 
is done. Or, if you prefer it, visit one of the 

ents of this enterprising firm, “stationed in 

the principal towns,” and personally procure 
your ticket for the great sweep. Frank Tenstun 
offers like facilities, but not stooping to name 
the number of subscribers to which he thinks it 
wise to limit his kindness, he simply announces 
the vast sums to be given away in prizes, and 
the small sum required for one of his tickets. 
Mr. Chancer flies at rather higher an. for his 
chances range in price from one shilling to five, 
and though his prizes are less splendid in 
amount, he benevolently allows you to increase 
the probability of obtaining them by purchasing 
“seven tickets for the price of six.” 

If I wish to make my fortune in a different 
way, and to decline the unscientific and un- 
skilled gambling of the lottery in favour of 
betting on horses entered in forthcoming races, 
my paper is ready for me. Blight and Lovenote 
are, I read, “ to be seen at the back of the Muse’s 





Brewery, daily,”* and will execute my commis- 
sions, if not less than one pound, to any amount. 
So will Mr. Gather, of Great Bustle-street, or 
Mr. Blebb, of nowhere in particular, or Mr. 
Bolton, of whom I regret to read in another 
part of my paper that, although advertising 
* from Bloater’s, Wiltshire-street,” “the worthy 
landlord of that hostelry has no connexion 
with him, neither will he be answerable for 
any transactions he may make under any cir- 
cumstances.” If before investing money you 
would like to secure trustworthy information, 
you may, for two guineas annually, secure Judas’s 
Turf Circular and Betting Recorder, to be de- 
livered to you on every Saturday and Sunday 
mornings throughout the year, with intelligence 
of so mystic a character, that it can only be 
read by aid of private telegraphic keys. Of 
other people anxious to minister to your wants, 
my paper is full. Biographies of the late Mr. 
Sayers: white bull bitches, fillies, colts, stal- 
lions, greyhounds, billiard-tables, cricket-bats, 
skittle-pins, liniments for the spavin, embroca- 
tions for sprains, liquid blisters for general lame- 
ness, breech-loaders, boxing-gloves, and summer 
drinks, are all to be had in unexceptionable ex- 
cellence, from advertisers in my sporting guide. 
“Pop in your left,” is the pleasant heading of 
one of these advertisements, and “ Bravery, 
skill, manliness, courage, forbearance, and un- 
flinching prowess of true Britons,” the key-note 
of another. The first relates to the sale of box- 
ing-gloves, the second to departed professors of 
the noble art for the encouragement of which 
boxing-gloves were invented. Nor is my tutor 
behindhand in the friendly warnings it gives its 
pupils. Side by side with the engaging offers 
of gentlemen who are to be “heard of” daily 
from eleven to two, behind a brewery, or at the 
bar of a tavern, are the answers to correspon- 
dents. Many of these are of a highly significant 
character. “ Lynx” is tersely informed “ they 
are nothing but welshers;” “A Victim, Hack- 
ney,” learns, “you, too, have been welshed. 
The card you sent us is not worth keeping ;” 
“HH. E. B.” elicits, “as soon as we are satisfied 
they are dishonest we refuse their advertise- 
ments,” which prompts the speculation as to 
how much satisfaction my paper requires. 
“ Corkonian” is warned, “ never put faith in any 
such things ;” “A Backer,’ that “we can- 
not recommend” some list-keeper unnamed ; 
“Rustic,” that something “is all nonsense,” 
with the pertinent rider, “ if not, how is it he 
cannot make his own fortune first ?” “ W. H. T., 
of Bath,” reads, “the simple answer is that 
you have been done;” “Henry Mooney” is 
congratulated “on saving his money, for Cowes, 
alias Abel, is an old offender, and we have con- 
ng warned the public against him;” and 
poor Mooney learns further, for his consolation, 
that Cowes, alias Abel, “has resorted to the 
same ruffianly proceedings before, whenever he 
has been disappointed of his prey.” Mr. Gather, 
on the other hand, is vouched for, as trustworthy 
to any amount, and as the above extracts repre- 





* See Acarnst THE GRAIN, No. 345, page 442. 
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sent about half of the answers to turf corre- 
spondents, they form a healthy commentary 
upon the advertisements, and a corroborative 
testimony to the character of the financial 
agents we recently saw pursuing their vocation 
Against the Grain.” ; 

Gleaning information in regular and methodi- 
cal order, I next carefully digest a leading 
article devoted to the comparative success 
of well-known jockeys during the past year. 
Minute statistics as to the number of races— 
they are spoken of as “contests,” and the tone 
of the writer is that of a field-officer awarding 
praise, encouragement, and admonition to his 

enerals after a series of engagements which 
— affected the destinies of the world—are 
given, and logical deductions drawn. The 
great Landem is as usual at the top of the poll. 
Recognised and appreciated in his profession 
for consummate skill and undeviating honesty, 
the continuance of Landem’s proud pre-eminence 
is, I read, an article of faith with the entire 
sporting community. Lord Palmerston’s return 
for Tiverton, and Sir Robert Peel’s for Tam- 
worth, are, on the principle of arguing from 
small things to great, alluded to as illustrating 
the firmness of Landem’s tenure. Out of the 
four hundred and fourteen races run in the last 
twelvemonth by this jockey without guile, he 
won one hundred and forty-two, was second in 
eighty-six, and third in forty-five, which fully 
justifies my paper in crediting him with “a 
splendid average.” James Grinsure comes 
next in rank, the figures being given with the 
same reverential exactitude as in the case of 
Landem. So with many other jockeys, their 
professional doings of the year are recorded, and 
commented on with the care and ability their 
position and importance demand. After con- 
gratulations have been bestowed with dis- 
crimination, the men being named in order, and 
priority given to success, we have commisera- 
tion upon the once great Baldloft, and the 
formerly eminent Galloner. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the brilliant Galloner should have 
been “tied down to such an unfortunate cap 
and jacket as the ‘ primrose,’ ” for Mr. Railer’s 
stable is, as every one knows, “so out of form 
as to be barely able to secure a plate.” As for 
ae Baldloft, he is spoken of as “out of the 

unt,” and we mourn over his sad decline, partly 
owing, we hint, to — suspicions, and the 
inglorious running of an Epsom favourite. 
Bells, another great man, whose past reputation 
is his most formidable rival, has struggled 
nobly against the adverse circumstances of “ in- 
ereasing weight” in himself, and “ indifferent 
form” in his employer’s stable; and we learn 
with satisfaction, which is none the less fervent 
for its being founded on a blind faith in our 
instructor, that “the list of winning jockeys 
provides interesting and suggestive matter for 
contemplation”—a conclusion which few readers 
will be disposed to deny. 

That the gentleman-rider question is settled 
at last, will be a source of congratulation to every 
well-regulated mind. We learn all about it at 
page two. Divers people have ridden races as 





amateurs, when it has been well known that 
they acted professionally, and grave scandals 
have arisen in consequence. This may be in- 
ferred from a letter taking exception to a previous 
leading article, in which the writer’s character 
as a gentleman-rider was seriously impugned, 
and wherein a missing snaffle-bridle, “ short 
weight at the scale,” and, “it is not true,” 
play leading but confusing parts. That the 
gentleman in question threatens legal proceed- 
ings, and that the editor, ina pithy note, hopes, 
sardonically, that the explanations vouchsafed 
will be satisfactory to the public, furnish some 
slight clue to the matter at issue, and make 
us see that the rule that for the future all gentle- 
men-riders shall be members of one of a list of 
clubs, or be proposed and seconded by members 
of the same, is judicious and advisable. In 
another case we learn that the objection to Mr. 
Plant as to his not being a gentleman, has been 
withdrawn, and his right to ride Brown Shoes 
in that character fully admitted. 

Passing now to the Autumn Notes and the 
Close of the Season, “ it is satisfactory to know” 
—I don’t in the least understand why, but I 
accept the statement with unabated confidence— 
“that there will hencefoith be some cessation of 
the plating that has been rampant during a great 
a of the season, and which invariably flourishes 
ike a deadly upas-tree under the auspices of” a 
gentleman named. That the year 1865 “has 
been essentially one of ‘scratchings,’ ‘ ropings,’ 
and ‘ milkings,’” is clearly a matter for national 
regret, and we turn with a sigh of relief to 
another portion of the Notes. That Sir Tiger 
is “a little deficient in his truth of symmetry,” 
especially “in thesinking of his back,” is told with 
the tender delicacy the subject demands; while 
the profound truth, “there never was a horse 
without some fault,” and the prophecy, “ it will 
take a clinker to beat him at Epsom,” are both 
calculated to assuage his owner’s grief at Sir 
'Tiger’s deficiency. 

Two columns anda half of small print give 
me the concluding history of Shrewsbury Novem- 
ber meeting ; cm after reading how “ the talent 
thought the weights admirably adjusted,” and 
* stood Birchrod a cast off ;” how the followers 
of Mrs. Bray got “a facer;” how Mr. Bray 
became a hot favourite; and how the book- 
makers had in one race all the best of it—I 
note the weights for Croydon Steeple-chase, and 
make my mouth water covetously, by reading 
that a mathematician will forward for thirteen 
stamps scientific rules for “ winning, hedging, 
and getting on.” Hunting comprises a long 
list of coming meets, and full particulars of a 
recent one, whereat the Heir to the Crown was 
present “ on his splendid chesnut,” and actually 
spoke, as you or I would, without being rude— 
the report says “ chatted affably’—and where 
the first fox was killed in the open without 
affording a run, but where a second one “ ran 
a ring, making twice for its old haunt, where it 
was killed,” the royal party, including the Prin- 
cess, being “all up to witmess the usual form 
gone through on such occasions”—hunting, as 
you see, meets with ample mention from my 
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uide. But the great event of the week has 
Coon the funeral of the late Mr. Sayers, and this 
is recorded with a degree of particularity and a 
depth of feeling which proves how easily a 
popular demonstration may be misunderstood 
and misrepresented by the uninitiated or the 
prejudiced. Not that the mourning writer 
gives way to any of those funereal heroics which 
provoked the ire of some critics upon a recent 
oceasion. This “mute of journalism” is studi- 
ously unaffected in his wt 2 and it is easy to 
see that, from one point of view, the obsequies 
of the late champion were, to use the language 
of after-dinner orators, “all that could be de- 
sired.” “That a man so distinguished in his 
profession”—mark the delicacy here; no vulgar 
allusions to the departed’s proficiency in ad- 
ministering, say, his celebrated blow “the 
auctioneer,” but a phrase which might be ap- 


plied with propriety to a benevolent physician | 


or an accomplished artist. That a man so dis- 
tinguished in his profession should arouse a 
great amount of interest, was only natural; but 
yet four miles of road thronged with people, 
exceeded every one’s most sanguine hopes. 
Candidly admitting (and the sound common 
sense of the admission increases my respect for 
my teacher) that pugilism has fallen from its 
high estate, we are next told that it was as 
the last representative exponent of the noble 
art, and because, from Mr. Sayers’s funeral, that 
“the decline and fall’”—pray note the language 
—“of the P. R.” would be dated by future 
Gibbons, that “reflective persons assembled to 
say peace to his ashes, and whisper a farewell 
to the glories of the ring.” 

In my capacity of “reflective person,” J 
attended the funeral in question, and am now 
pleased to find myself credited with far-seeing 
philosophy. It is true that my conclusions 
differed slightly from the gentleman whose ac- 
count I am reading now, but as from internal 
evidence I conclude that he had the privilege of 
assembling with the family and their friends, 
and of riding to the cemetery, while I humbly 
trudged thither on foot, I feel sure that the 
slight discrepancy between us may be explained 
by the distinction in our points of view. The 
“very pardonable desire on the part of the 
crowd to see the last of their hero;” “the 
little pressure brought to bear from the out- 
side ;” and “the marked decorum of the many 
hundreds who gained admission,” prove that 
my Mentor was in the chapel while faces and 
heads were being danced upon by thick-booted 
Roughs outside. The “little pressure” consisted 
ina hand-to-hand fight between two score or so 
of policemen and several hundreds of the worst- 
looking blackguards that.even London is capable 
of producing ; and “the marked decorum” con- 
sisted of callous shrieking, mf wg of 
struggles for place round the grave-head, and 
of the reckless destruction of trees and me- 
morials near it. Much of this was fortunately 
unknown to the mourning party, for the riot 
was at its fiercest while they were in the ceme- 
tery chapel, and I only name these touching 
incidents here, to prove that, as “every horse has 


some fault,” so microscopic scrutiny may detect 
trivial errors of judgment even in the most 
exemplary of guides. That we should have an 
acrostic on the late champion’s name signed 
“A Hard-working Man,” and that “One of 
Tom’s Admirers” should proffer “his mite” to- | 
wards a statue to that hero, seem things of 
course ; and we turn to aquatics with a profound 
feeling that we have yet in England poets and 
— ready for their duty. 

lenty of variety again in the aquatic de- 
partment. Scullers’ race for sixty pounds be- 
tween two athletes, with succinct Enc of 
each, and full particulars of their latest per- 
formances. Where Pastor took his breathings, 
and the watchful eye of the experienced host to 
whom his splendid condition was due, and how 
he lost the race because the referee called some- 
thing a foul, must be read to be appreciated. So 
must the Torpid and other trials at Oxford, 
where glorious spurts made up an exciting race, 
If you are doggishly inclined, let us turn the 
page. Here you read at length of coursing 
matches, where the deeds of dogs are so glow- 
ingly recorded as to make you doubt whether 
you were right in giving man the second place 
in the animal creation, or whether a practised 
greyhound should not rank next the horse. 
Stakes for dog puppies, with eighty-seven en- 
tries; stakes for bitch puppies, with eighty-five 
entries; stakes for beaten dog puppies; stakes 
for beaten bitch puppies; open stakes; stakes 
for all-aged greyhounds; and stakes for dogs of 
mesiieniboll: these are here. Do you fish or 
shoot ?—Here isa letter from a gentleman sign- 
ing himself Champion Angler, who seems rather 
indignant that some other gentleman won’t fish 
him for one hundred pounds a-side; and here 
are records of some brave sport with guns and 
pigeons, where five-pound notes, fat bullocks, 
and silver watches, depended on the issue. The 
fascinating art of swimming, the convivial sup- 
pers it gives rise to, and the money proficiency 
mit may win ; billiard matches, in which leading 
West-end bookmakers take part ; athletic sports, 
running, walking, and jumping, and the silver 
goblets and claret cups to be won, gradually lead 
us, like timeworn bachelors, to the ring. ‘That, 
at a fight last week, shots with the left were in- 
terchanged, bursters on the head given; and 
that while one man got well home on the chest, 
another retorted with a cross-buttocker ; and 
that the victor, who was as strong and fresh as 
at the commencement, held his opponent-on the 
ropes, “somewhat after the manner of Farn- 
borough” (query, tried to choke him?), and on 
being told to relinquish his grasp, adroitly an- 
swered, “ He meant to keep his man there while 
he had got him,” all testify to the keen interest 
taken in the profession of which the late Mr. 
Sayers was a distinguished ornament. 
Such is my guide to the turf. It appeals alike 
to roughs and gentles, and is surely a marvellous 
illustration of the tastes, habits, and amusements 
of a large section of the people. We sneer at 
the nations who encourage gambling in their 
capitals, and brag of having put down lotteries ; 





while shilling sweepstakes are openly advertised, 
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We profess to have abolished public-house het- 
ting ;. and list-keepers, some fraudulent, some 
honest, spread their nets for shop-lad, workman, 
and clerk, with complete impunity. We are ex- 
cruciatingly severe on the gipsy who tells the 
fortunes of silly servant-girls; and we allow a 
race of professional “ tipsters” to batten on the 
money Ger receive for pretending to peer into 
the future. We are justly harsh in our treatment 
of the swindlers who victimise that artless inno- 
cent the British tradesman; and we leave Rustic 
and his brother correspondents to the tender 
mercies of Abel and the “welshers.” These are 
some of the anomalies my paper brings to light, 
while faithfully po. + By mirror to the 
classes to whom it appeals, Not many years ago, 
its comparative freedom from slang and coarse- 
ness would have unfitted it for the sporting world. 
If it really be, as the hypercritical assert, The 
Roughs’ Guide, then has the rough of to-day, 
in spite of occasional grandiloquence, better 
reading and a more reputable instructor than 
would have been tolerated or understood by the 
aristocratic bloods who wrenched off knockers 
and maltreated watchmen a generation back. 





A DISH OF POULTRY. 


As I had a wish to be fashionable, I decided 
to set up a poultry-yard. 

There is one disadvantage in being married: 
if single, you can say you will do a thing, and do 
it ; if married, you may assert what you please, 
but you will find that you cannot doit, without 
reservation. 

In this particular instance of keeping poultry, 
my husband, who is a practical man, made a re- 
servation. “I have no objection, provided you 
make it pay, and promise me a fresh egg every 
morning of the year.” I set to work to find 
out how to make it pay, and I came to the con- 
clusion that, to du so, I must be poultry-woman 
myself. 

It was a little irksome at first to get up at six 
o’clock in the morning ; but I comforted myself 
by remembering, that in the pursuit of fashion 
people did many more disagreeable things than 
that. Indeed, I soon began to like it; and if I 
chose to try and describe the beauty of a dewy 
morning, I am pretty sure I should not know 
where to end, for every morning there was some- 
thing fresh to admire. 

Making my poultry pay, involved another re- 
gulation. I could not pretend to make my name 
famous by some wonderful breed of new fowls, 
and provide my husband with a fresh egg every 
morning of his life. I must have breeds of all 
sorts and kinds to do that. So I found myself, 
at the end of a year, surrounded by plenty of 
poultry, of every sort, size, and description. 
Moreover, they interested me extremely. Iused 
to take a chair, sit down among them, and study 
their characters. 

Setting aside their little peculiarities as birds, 
how wonderfully they reminded me of the society 
in which we lived! Each hen had her little 





peculiarities, just as each of my female friends 
had their whimsies, The feathered cocks were 
not more absurd than many a gentleman of my 
acquaintance ; and so many likenesses did I find 
in my cackling and crowing company to my 
visiting and bowing acquaintances, that I chris- 
tened my cocks and hens after their human pro- 
totypes. I could write pages on the dispositions 
and idiosyncrasies of fowls; but I intend to con- 
fine myself to two. 

Among my various sorts and kinds, I had 
one little golden-laced Hamburg hen, of so ele- 
gant a form, so beautifully complexioned, and 
of such sweet, engaging manners, that I called 
her Lady Mary, after a certain lovely and be- 
loved young friend. 

Lady Mary made herself the favourite, 
whether I would or not. She was always the 
first to see me coming; she did not fuss herseif, 
or gobble eagerly after food, but flew on to a rail; 
as I passed that rail, she flew into my hand, From 
it she daintily helped herself out of the tin of 
food. During the whole process of feeding, she 
remained on my hand or shoulder, looking down 
on the greedy crowd below with lofty disdain. 

Had she any grievance to communicate to me, 
she flew upon my hat, and made onslaughts on 
it. Ithus understood the water was not fit for 
her to drink, or that some one had been daring 
to use her nest, or that she had serious thoughts 
of laying an egg. She was immensely fussy 
about her nest, going in and out of it, peering 
at me, as if I was perfectly aware of all her 
wants. In her nest I had put a little gallene 
egg, by way of a nest-egg, thinking the size of 
it would be about the size of her ownegg. Not 
a bit of it. In her various trials of all the nests 
about, she had come upon one with an addled 
turkey-egg in it, by way of nest-egg. I under- 
stood as well as possible, that though Lady 
Mary’s nest was made of chopped straw, unlike 
all the others, and though I had put a grating 
so that few but herself could get into it, she 
never would be satisfied, or lay an egg com- 
fortably, until she had the addled turkey-egg 
substituted for the gallene’s egg. Readers, 
have you not often met a friend similarly whim- 
sical, with everything in the world but one little 
trifle, the possession of a neighbour? Lady Mary 
was immensely delighted when she had the 
turkey’s egg given her. In hen language, she 
chuckled over it for hours, and diligently laid a 
little tiny egg by it, almost every other day. 

My other “historical” fowl was also a hen. 
A heavy short-legged stupid-looking creature, 
with a little Polish blood in her veins; for she 
had a shabby-looking topknot of feathers on her 


head, that never would arrange itself straight. © 


Like an old dowager, who thinks the family dia- 
monds will make amends for the dyed satin gown, 
this old hen fancied her topknot was a patent 
of nobility, and she strutted about as if queen 
of the yard. She reminded me very much of an 
old great-aunt of mine, whose head-gear was the 
one worry of her own life, and the life of those 
near her. She thought of what she should put 
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on her head the moment she got up in the morn- 
ing; and the wonder, if it had kept straight all 
day (which it never did), occupied her the last 
thing at night. I had amind to call my old hen, 
Aunt Deb, but the likeness was too striking, so 
I christened her Juno. She was a stupid crea- 
ture, and plumped her first egg down in the 
yard; but I must do her the justice to say, that 
when once shown a nest, she pertinaciously kept 
to it ever after, no matter what state it might 
be in. Between Lady Mary and Juno there was 
no love lost; the former always “shied” her, as 
it were, just as if some old fat farmer’s wife was 
being too familiar with a young princess. Not 
that there was much feeling of any kind in poor 
old Juno’s breast. She appeared to me, solely 
occupied in the thought of her topknot. She 
seemed always trying to gaze up at this wonderful 
structure, so that she was always the last to get 
any food, to be on her perch, to do anything. 

She laid eggs with praiseworthy industry, and 
she sat upon them like a model mother. In fact, 
it appeared to me that she was always sitting. 

Though I was the poultry-woman, I was 
allowed a person not only to clean out the fowl- 
houses every other day, but also to take care of 
them during any absence of mine. Judith Mor- 
gan was the name of my coadjutor. 

“Judith,” said I, “I am going from home for 
three weeks. Now, mind you take care of the 
fowls.” 

“Deed and I will, mem.” 

Save all the eggs, and put them in bran. 
Any hens wanting to sit, set them, and make a 
note of the day. Don’t forget to set duck eggs 
as well.” 

“Deed and I won’t, mem.” 

*‘ And mind you call cheerily out to them, and 
speak to them all, especially Lady Mary.” 

“Deed and I will, mem.” , 


When I returned home after three weeks’ ab- 
sence (Lusually indulged myself by not getting up 
the first morning or so), I went down after break- 
fast to inspect my poultry, and hear of their wel- 
fave. Iwas not surprised that no Lady Mary met 
me. Three weeks of disappointment in a hen- 
nish mind would naturally tend to forgetfulness. 

* Well, Judith, how many eggs ?” 

“Three undered and highty-two, mem.” 

* Any hens sitting ?” 

Deed, mem, there’s old Juno at it agin, and 
deed o” goodness, mem, if Lady Mary bean’t a 
sitting too.” 

“Ts she indeed ? 
knew her do so.” 

“True for you, mem. It were all along a 
missing you. She took to sitting immediate.” 

“Then her time is nearly up ?” 

“Deed, mem, as she wore that fond o’ big 
eggs, I did give her duck-eggs.” 

“Then you were very silly. And I suppose 
June has hen-eggs ?” 

**Deed hev she, mem.” 

“Well, couldn’t you see that alittle thing like 
Lady Mary could only cover a few eggs, and 


That is the first time I ever 





ought to have had small ones; while old Juno 
can keep warm almost as many as a turkey, and 
could have taken fifteen duck-eggs? Besides, 
Lady Mary never sat before, and a month of it 
will sicken her.” 

“?Deed, mem, it’s amazin’; I didn’t see that.” 

I spoke to Lady Mary, who condescended to 
come out and inform me, after her fashion, that 
she thought it high time she should bring up a 
family. But evidently she was heartily sick of 
sitting, and I was obliged to keep the grating 
over her nest until the eggs chipped. 

Madame Juno was sitting awkwardly on her 
eggs, gazing up at her topknot, evidently 
equally indifferent to my attentions or Judith’s ; 
either was the same to her. 

In due time, both hatched out, and were put 
out in the orchard under two coops not far from 
each other, with wired grass runs for the young 
ones, Lady Mary was intensely delighted with her 
downy littlelumps of fluff at first. But whennature 
asserted her rights, and they began to paddle 
about, into the water and out, over the food and in 
it, sprinkling it about, and eating it in an extra- 
ordinary fashion, I shall néver forget her dismay. 

Had not the mother instinct been irrepressible, 
I doubt if she would have permitted the little 
damp dirty things to go and dry themselves warm 
under her. As it was, all her mother pride was 
gone. She would not eat, she would not cluck, 
she seemed almost broken-hearted ; and, as if to 
put the climax to her woes, she had a full view 
of Madam Juno clucking sonorously to eleven of 
the prettiest, brightest, sweetest little dainty 
chickens ever seen—which, by-the-by, in her per- 
petual gazing up at her beloved topknot, she 
was always treading upon. 

“Oh, Judith,” said I, “how sorry I am that 
Lady Mary has not those pretty chickens, and 
Junotheducks! Ducks can always take care of 
themselves, and old Juno is so stupid, she will 
tread those chickens to death.” 

“*Deed, mem, ’tis a pity. Lady Mary don’t 
seem to stomach the ducklings at all.” 

* She will never sit again, you will see,” said I. 
I coaxed her, and petted her, and did all I could 
to soothe her feelings, even going so far as to let 
her out the next day for a little run. She did 
not go far, but kept close to Juno’s coop. 
Juno was let out in a day or two after, for- 
tunately by myself, so that I witnessed what 
followed. The moment old Juno stalked forth, 
blundering over her brood as she did it; Lady 
Mary flew upon her. She buffeted her, and, 
as if aware of her weakness, pecked at her 
topknot; she hustled her, drove her, and at 
last sent her flying, half blind, and wholly stupid, 
into her (Lady Mary’s) coop, whither the little 
ducks had fled, in dire terror at their foster- 
mother’s behaviour. She watched for a few 
moments. I gently closed the coop, making 
Juno and the ducks prisoners, when, on hearing 
the little plaintive chirp of the startled chickens, 
Lady Mary gave a loud and joyous chirrup, to 
which they quickly responded, and collecting 
them all round her, clucking and chirruping 
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'' yntil she almost lost her balance, little Lady 


Mary carried the whole brood to the other end 
of the orchard. Then, it was impossible to say 
which was the happier, the proud little mother, 
or the eager busy chirping little chicks. 

As for Madam Juno, she remained stunned and 
mystified for some time. At last, feeling little 
timid soft things creeping under her, she obeyed 
her instincts, and squatted over them. Then 
she and her newly-acquired children all had a 
good doze; and to this minute it is mine and 
it is Judith’s belief that she does not know 
her children were ever changed. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA’S HISTORY.” 
—_>_—_ 


CHAPTER XC, AT FAULT. 

Ur and down, up and down, till his eyes wea- 
ried of the shipping and his feet of the pavé, 
Saxon wandered along the quays of the grand 
old city of Bordeaux, seeking vainly for any 
definite news of the Daughter of Ocean. 
He had lost much precious time by the way—a 
night in Bristol, a day in London, another night 
in Bordeaux ; but for this there had been abso- 
lutely no help. The early train that took him 
from Bristol to London arrived too late for the 
morning mail to Paris, and the express from 
Paris to Bordeaux brought him into the antique 
capital of Guienne between ten and eleven at 
night. Armed, however, with the same strong 
will that had carried him along thus far, Saxon 
set to work to pursue his search as vigorously 
in Bordeaux as in London and Bristol, and, if 
possible, to make up for lost time by even greater 
perseverance and patience. 

Up to this point he had held no further com- 
munication with Greatorex. He was determined 
to act for himself and by himself, without help or 
counsel. He would, perhaps, have found it diffi- 
cult to explain why he shrunk from sharing the re- 
sponsibility of this taskk—why, from that moment 
when he had first divined the share which Helen 
Riviére might bear in his cousin’s flight, he had 
jealously kept the supposition to himself, and 
determined to follow up this accidental clue un- 
aided andalone. Butsoitwas. He felt that the 
girl’s name was sacred ; that his lips were sealed ; 
that he, and he only, must seek and save her. 

He thought of her perpetually. He could 
think, indeed, of nothing else. Throughout the 
weary, weary miles of travel, by night, by day, 
sleeping or waking, the remembrance of her peril 
was ever before him. He had beheld her face 
but twice in his life; yet it was as vividly pre- 
sent to him as if he had been familiar with its 
pale and tender beauty from his boyhood. It 
wrung his very heart to think of her eyes—those 
pathetic eyes, with that look of the caged chamois 
in them that he remembered sowell. Then he 
would wonder vaguely whether they had always 
worn that expression? Whether he should ever 
see them lighted up with smiles? Whether she 
had ever kmown the joyous, thoughtless, sunshiny 








happiness of childhood, and had made her father’s 
home musical with laughter ? 

Musing thus, while the unvaried flats of central 
France were gliding monotonously past the car- 
riage windows, he would wander on into other 
and quite irrelevant speculations, wondering 
whether she remembered him? Whether she 
would know him again, if she met him? Whe- 
ther she had ever thought of him since that day 
when they met at the Waterloo Bridge station, 
and he paid her fare from Sedgebrook? And 
then, at the end of all these tangled skeins of 
reverie would always come the one terrible ques- 
tion—did she love William Trefalden ? 

He told himself that it was impossible. He 
told himself over and over again that heaven was 
just and merciful, and would never condemn that 
pure young soul to so fatal an error; but while 
he reasoned, he trembled. 

Supposing that this thing had really come to 
pass—what then? What if they were already 
married? The supposition was not to be en- 
dured, and yet it flashed upon him every now 
and then, like a sharp pang of physical pain. 
He might put it aside as resolutely as he would, 
but it came back and back again. 

Whence this pain? Whence this anguish, this 
restless energy, this indomitable will, that knew 
neither fatigue, nor discouragement, nor shadow 
of turning? ‘These were questions that he never 
asked himself. Had they been put to him, he 
would probably have replied that he compassion- 
ated Helen Riviére from the bottom of his heart, 
and that he would have felt the same, and done 
as much, for any other innocent and helpless girl 
in a similar position. It was pity. Pity, of 
course. What else should it be ? 

In this frame of mind, devoured by anxiety, 
and impelled by a restlessness that increased with 
every hour, the young man traversed the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of miles between Bristol 
and Bordeaux, and now wandered eagerly about 
the far-spreading city and the endless quays, 
pursuing his search. 

Of the Daughter of Ocean, he ascertained 
that she had arrived in port and was unlading 
somewhere below the bridge. Sent hither and 
thither, referred from one shipping agent to 
another, and confused by all sorts of contradictory 
directions, he had the greatest difficulty to find 
the steamer, and, when found, to gain a moment’s 
hearing from those about her. Deserted, appa- 
rently, by her captain and crew, and given over 
to a swarm of blue-bloused porters, the Daugh- 
ter of Ocean lay beside a wharf on the further 
side of the Garonne, undergoing a rapid clear- 
ance. The wharf was obstructed with crates, 
bales, and packing-cases; the porters came and 
went like bees about a hive; a French commis 
in a shaggy white hat, with a book under his arm 
and a pen behind his ear, stood by and took note 
of the goods as they were landed; and all was 
chatter, straw, bustle, and confusion. No one 
seemed able to give Saxon the least intelligence. 
The commis would scarcely listen to him, and the 
only person from whom he could extract a civil 
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word was a fat Englishman in a semi-nautical 
costume, whom he found in the saloon of the 
steamer, immersed in accounts. This person in- 
formed him that the captain was gone to Peri- 
gueux, and that the passengers had all been 
landed yesterday at the Quai Louis Philippe. 
As to where they might have gone after being 
once set ashore, that was nobody’s business but 
their own. Perhaps it might be worth while to 
make inquiry at the passport-office, or the Eng- 
lish consulate. He should do so himself if he 
were looking after any friends of his own. 

So Saxon thanked the fat Englishman for his 
advice, and went to the consulate. The consul 
advised him to go to the préfet, and the préfet, 
after keeping him for more than an hour in a 
dismal waiting-room, referred him to the super- 
intendent of the city police. This functionary, a 
fussy, inquisitive, self-important personage, en- 
tered Saxon’s name in a big book, promised that 
he would communicate with the authorities of 
the passport-office, and desired monsieur to call 
again to-morrow between two and four. 

The day dragged slowly by; and when at night 
he laid his weary head upon the pillow, Saxon 
felt as if he were further off than ever from success. 

The next day, Saturday, was spent in the same 
unsatisfactory way. He wasted all the forenoon 
in hunting out one Philip Edmonds, first mate 
of the Daughter of Ocean, who was lodging at 
a little marine boarding-house on the opposite 
side of the river. This Edmonds at once remem- 
bered to have seen William Trefalden and Helen 
Riviére among the passengers. The lady was in 
deep mourning. They landed with the others at 
the Quai Louis Philippe. He had never spoken 
to either, and knew nothing of their ultimate 
destination. This was all that he had to tell, 

Then Saxon went back to the quays, and in- 
quired about the steamers that would sail next 
week for New York. He found that none had 
left Bordeaux since the Daughter of Ocean had 
come into port, and that the first departure 
would take place on the following Tuesday. By 
the time that these facts were ascertained, it was 
late enough to go to the superintendent’s office. 
Here, however, he was requested to call again to- 
morrow, the police having as yet been unable to 
come at any satisfactory results. The vagueness 
of this statement, and the air of polite indiffe- 
rence with which it was conveyed to him by a 
bland official in the office, convinced Saxon that 
he had little to expect from aught but his own un- 
aided efforts. That night, having since early 
morning paced untiringly about the quays and 
streets and public offices of Bordeaux, he lay 
down to rest, almost in despair. 


SAXON STRIKES THE TRAIL IN A 
FRESH PLACE, 

“Witt monsieur have the goodness to write 
his name in the visitors’ book ?” 

Saxon had finished his solitary breakfast and 
was looking dreamily out of the window of the 
salle-A-manger, when the head waiter laid the 
volume before him, and preferred the stereotyped 


CHAPTER XCI, 








request. Scarcely glancing at the motley signa- 
tures with which the page was nearly filled, the 
young man scrawled his own. 

*Tiens,” said the waiter, as Saxon completed 
the entry under its various headings. “ Monsieur 
is Swiss ?” 

“Tam. What of it ?” 

“ Nothing—except that monsieur speaks with 
the purity of a Frenchman. There is a Swiss 
Protestant chapel in Bordeaux, if monsieur would 
wish to attend the service.” 

A new possibility suggested itself to Saxon. 

“Ts there any English Protestant chapel ?” he 
asked, quickly. 

“ Mais, certainement, monsieur. On the Pavé 
des Chantrons. One may see it from this 
window.” 

And the waiter pointed out a modest white 
building, about a quarter of a mile away. 

Saxon’s heart bounded with hope renewed. 
The English Protestant chapel! What more 
likely than that Helen should find her way 
thither, this sunny Sunday morning ? What more 
probable than that the English chaplain should 
be able to help him? How dull he had been, not 
to think of this before! Finding that it yet 
wanted nearly two hours to the time when service 
would begin, and that the chaplain lived near by, 
Saxon went at once to wait upon him. An old 
woman, however, opened the door to him, and in- 
formed him, with many curtseys, that her master 
was absent for six weeks’ vacances, and that a 
strange gentleman had undertaken his duty in the 
mean while. Asfor the strange gentleman’sname, 
she had not the remotest idea of it. It was “un 
nom Anglais—un nom excessivement difficile.” 

“Tf you will direct me where to find him,” 
said Saxon, “I can dispense with his name.” 

“Mon Dieu, m’sieur, he is staying at Drouay !’* 

“Where, then, is Drouay ?” 

* Ah, c’est loin, m’sieur.” 

** What do you mean by far? How far?” 

More than three leagues, m’sieur. But he 
will be here to perform the service at half-past 
ten, and m’sieur can see him after it is over.” 

Forced to content hiniself with this prospect, 
Saxon then chatted awhile with the garrulous old 
femme de charge, and learned that Drouay was a 
little village in the heart of the wine-country 
north of Bordeaux ; that the strange clergyman, 
being in delicate health, was staying there till the 
vintage-time should come round and enable him 
to take the benefit of the grape-cure ; that her own 
master was the best man in the world; that the 
chapel was trés laide ; that the attendance at this 
season wasvery scanty; that the voluntary contri- 
butions were much less than they should be; and 
so forth, till he succeeded in effecting his escape. 

At length half-past ten o’clock came round. 
His thoughts were busy with the things of the 
world, and he felt that he had no power to ab- 
stract them. He felt that he could no more lay 
down his burden upon that sacred threshold as 
he ought to lay it down, than he could lay down 
his personality ; so he remained outside the door 
and watched the congregation passing in. But 
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he watched in vain. Among the women came no 
Helen Riviére—among the men no William Tre- 
falden. By-and-by, he heard the psalm-singing 
through the half-opened windows, and now and 
then a faint echo of the voice of the preacher. 
At length, after a service that seemed to him as if 
it would never end, the worshippers came out 
again and went their several ways. He then 
entered the chapel, begged the favour of five 
minutes’ conversation with the officiating clergy- 
man, and was shown into the vestry. 

A fragile-looking young man of about six or 
seven-and-twenty received him politely, pointed 
to a seat, and begged to know in what manner he 
could have the pleasure of being useful to him. 

Saxon had no difficulty in telling his story. 
He had told it so often, and always with the same 
reservations on one or two points, that it now 
came to his lips with the readiness of an esta- 
blished formula. 

He was in search of two friends who, he had 
reason to believe, had lately arrived in Bordeaux. 
The gentleman was a near relative of his own, 
and he was intimately acquainted with the family 
of the lady. Her name was Riviére. She was 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age, and 
dressed in deep mourning. He was the bearer of 
very important intelligence, and had travelled 
from England expressly to see these friends, if 
only he were so fortunate as to obtain some defi- 
nite information respecting them. And then he 
concluded . “‘* an apology for the trouble that he 
was giving, ana the time that his narrative occu- 
pied in the telling. 

The clergyman, sitting with one hand over his 
mouth, and his eyes fixed attentively upon the 
ground, heard him to the end, and then, ina very 
quiet clear voice, said : 

* Will you oblige me with your name ?” 

“Certainly. My name is Trefalden.” 

Is Trefalden also the name of your relative ?” 

Saxon hesitated. 

* T do not think that he is travelling under that 
name,” he replied, with some embarrassment. 

* Do you mean, Mr. Trefalden, that your friend 
is travelling under an assumed name ?” 

“I mean—that is, I believe—he is travelling 
under the name of Forsyth.” 

The clergyman pressed his fingers nervously 
against his lips. 

“This is strange,”’ he said. 

_ “Tf you know anything, for Heaven’ssake do not 
hesitate to tell it !” cried Saxon, impetuously. 

“T am bound to hesitate,” replied the clergy- 
man. “Ido not know whether I ought... .” 

Tf it be your duty to help the helpless and 
baffle the unrighteous, you ought—believe me, 
sir, you ought—to speak !” 

The young clergyman looked at him fixedly, 
and after a moment’s pause, replied: 

*T do believe you, Mr. Trefalden. I also 
believe that I am engaged to marry those two 
persons to-morrow at Drouay.” 

Saxon changed colour, opened his lips as if 
about to speak, checked himself, stood up, sat 
down again, and said in a low deep voice: 





“T am glad to find that I am in time.” 

“To be present at their wedding ?” 

** No—to prevent it.” 

The clergyman looked as if he had half autici- 
pated this reply. 

“Tf I am to refuse to perform the ceremony, 
Mr. Trefalden, you must furnish me with an 
adequate reason,” said he. 

Saxon was sorely tried between his desire to 
screen the good Trefalden name, and the obvious 
necessity for stating his case plainly. 

“Tf I place a great confidence in you,” he said, 
presently, “ will you promise not to betray it?” 

“* Unquestionably.” 

Saxon looked at him as if he would fain read 
his very heart. 

“You are an utter stranger to me,” he said ; 
“but I think you are a man of honour. I will 
trust you.” 

And then, having looked out into the chapel 
and seen that there was no one within hearing, 
Saxon sat down and related all the story of his 
cousin’s perfidy. 


CHAPTER XCII. MR. GUTHRIE’S TESTIMONY. 

Tue clergyman’s name was Guthrie. He was 
lodging at the house of a small propriétaire at 
Drouay, as the old femme de charge had said, for 
his health; and hither, according to the state- 
ment which he gave in return for Saxon’s confi- 
dence, a gentleman came out from Bordeaux to 
visit him in the evening of the foregoing Wednes- 
day—that is to say, on the evening of the very day 
that the Daughter of Ocean landed her passen- 
gers at the Quai Louis Philippe. This gentleman 
said that his name was Forsyth. The object of his 
visit was to engage Mr. Guthrie to perform the 
ceremony of marriage between himself and a lady 
then staying at the Hétel de Nantes in Bordeaux. 
Mr. Guthrie arranged to marry them on the 
Saturday, and this matter disposed of, Mr. For- 
syth, who was a remarkably pleasant person, made 
some observations about Drouay, and asked if 
there were any apartments to be had in the neigh- 
bourhood. He then added, that the lady whom he 
was about to make his wife had lately lost a near 
relative, and would be glad to escape from the 
noise and bustle of Bordeaux to so retired a spot. 
Mr. Guthrie then volunteered to accompany him 
to a little chateau near by, which was to be let 
furnished, and Mr. Forsyth engaged the first floor 
on the spot. There was at first some little diffi- 
culty about the matter, as the propriétaire was 
unwilling to let any part of his house for less than 
one month; but Mr. Forsyth, who was appa- 
rently as rich as he was agreeable, offered a fort- 
night’s rent in advance, and promised that, al- 
though the lady would probably not remain there 
more than a week, the whole month should be 
paid if her occupation of the rooms caused 
monsieur le propriétaire to lose a more advan- 
tageous tenant. The next morning he escorted 
Miss Riviére to Drouay, installed her at the 
Chateau de Peyrolles, and having introduced her 
to Mr. Guthrie, and recommended her to that 
gentleman’s care and attention, took his leave. 
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Mr. Guthrie had at that time no idea that his 
new acquaintances had only arrived in Bordeaux 
the day before ; or that they had travelled direct 
from England, He first learned these facts from 
Miss Riviére. He was exceedingly surprised 
when she further informed him that they were 
about to proceed to New York by the next steamer 
leaving Bordeaux. If Miss Riviére had not 
spoken of their plans so simply, and been in such 
profound sorrow for the loss of her mother, he 
would have perhaps suspected a clandestine 
match; but as it was, he only wondered en 
passant at the oddity of their arrangements, and 
then dismissed the subject from his mind. On 
the Friday Mr. Forsyth came down to Drouay to 
call upon Miss Riviére, and, at her desire, post- 
poned the marriage till Monday. It seemed to 
Mr. Guthrie that Miss Riviére was perfectly 
willing to become the wife of Mr. Forsyth. The 
love was unquestionably on his side; but she 
seemed to hold him in the highest possible re- 
spect, and to look up to him in all things. Having 
so recently lost her mother, however, it was 
natural that the young lady should be anxious to 
wait as long as might be practicable before con- 
tracting this new tie. As the arrangement now 
stood, Mr. Guthrie was to perform the ceremony 
privately at the Chateau de Peyrolles on Monday 
afternoon, and the newly-married pair were to 
embark on board the American mail steam-packet 
Washington for New York direct on Tuesday 
morning. Mr. Guthrie added, that he had found 
himself much interested in Miss Riviére. He 
had lent her some books, called upon her several 
times, and done what he could to alleviate the 
monotony of her brief sojourn at Drouay. In the 
mean while Mr. Forsyth, through respect for her 
grief and her solitude, had with much delicacy 
kept aloof from the Chateau de Peyrolles, and 
had, in fact, only been down once from Bordeaux 
since Miss Riviére’s arrival there. Mr. Guthrie 
believed that Mr. Forsyth had since then gone 
upon business to Angouléme. 

Here the clergyman’s testimony ended. 


CHAPTER XCIIi. THE CHATEAU DE PEYROLLES. 

A try white building in the French medieval 
style, with some six or eight glittering extin- 
guisher turrets, a wholly unreasonable number of 
very small windows, and a weedy court-yard with 
massive wooden gates, was the Chateau de 
Peyrolles. The house was white; the jalousies 
were white; the gates were white. In short, a 
more comfortless and ghost-like dwelling it would 
be difficult to find, even in the south of France. 


| Built upon a slight—a very slight—eminence, it 
' overlooked a wide district of vineyards, and 


stood islanded, as it were, in the midst of an end- 


'| less green lake, which stretched away for miles 


| On every side, 


Here and there rose a cluster of 
village roofs, surmounted by a landmark of 
church-spire ; here and there the peaked roof of 
some stately chateau; but the villages were few, 


and the chateaux far between. A long straight 


road, bordered on each side by tall poplars, swept 
through the heart of this district, passing close 





beside the gates of the Chateau de Peyrolles, and 
vanishing away into the extreme distance, like 
an avenue in a perspective drawing. 

Along this road—the vines, heavy with black 
grapes, coming down in most places to the way- 
side, with now and then a patch of coarse pasture 
in between—Saxon drove from Bordeaux to 
Drouay that memorable Sunday afternoon. He 
had taken a light carriage and four good post- 
horses from his hotel, and so went over the ground 
at a brilliant pace. The Reverend Angus Guthrie, 
having made his afternoon discourse of the very 
briefest, accompanied him. They spoke but sel- 
dom, exchanging now and then a word or two on 
the coming vintage, or the weather, which had 
become heavily overcast within the last two hours 
and threatened a storm; but as the road length- 
ened behind them, their observations became 
fewer, and then altogether ceased. 

“This is Drouay,” said the clergyman, after a 
silence of more than half an hour. 

Saxon started and looked out of the window. 

* And that little white building? 

“The Chateau de Peyrolles.” 

A strange feeling of agitation and reluctance 
came upon him. 

“ Now that it comes to the point,” said he, “I 
feel like a coward.” 

*T do not wonder at it,” replied Mr. Guthrie ; 
you have a painful duty before you.” 

** Still, you do not think she loves him ?” 

*T do not, indeed.” 

“T wish to Heaven I could be sure of that,” 
said Saxon, earnestly—so earnestly, that the 
young clergyman looked up at him like a man 
who is suddenly enlightened. 

“In any case, Mr. Trefalden,” he replied, 
“you could only do what you are now doing. 
Mercy under these circumstances would be 
cruel injustice. Shall we alight here ? Perhaps it 
would be better than driving up to the chateau.” 

The postilions had pulled up before the door 
of the village auberge; so the travellers got 
out, and went up the private road on foot. 

“You don’t think it would come better from 
yourself, being a clergyman?” said Saxon, as 
Mr. Guthrie rang for admission. 

The clergyman shook his head. 

“Certainly not. I could only repeat what I 
have been told; you can tell what you know.” 

* True.” 

“But, if you prefer it, I will see Miss Riviére 
first, and prepare her for your visit.” 

* Thanks—thanks a thousand times.” 

An elderly woman opened the door, smiling 
and curtseying. Mam’selle, she said, was in the 
grande salon “au premier ;” so Mr. Guthrie 
went up, while Saxon waited in a little ante- 
room on the ground floor. 

He was cruelly nervous. He tried to think 
what he ought to say, and how he ought to 
begin; but he could not put the words together 
in his mind, and when the clergyman came back 
at the end of ten minutes, it seemed to him as 
if he had not been absent as many seconds, 

“T have given her your card,” said Mr. 
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Guthrie, “and told her that you are Mr. 
Forsyth’s cousin. Go up to the first landing, 
and through the door that faces you as you 
ascend the stairs. I will wait here for you.” 

He went up, his heart beating painfully against 
his side ; and then he paused a moment outside 
the door. 


CHAPTER XCIV. WHAT PITY IS AKIN TO. 


He found himself in a small outer salon open- 
ing through wide folding-doors into a large room 
beyond. A dark figure sitting beside an open 
window rose slowly at his approach, and a very 
low soft voice, in reply to his muttered saluta- 
tion, bade him be seated. 

*T trust,” he said, “that Miss Riviere will 
pardon an intrusion which must seem unpardon- 
able till it is explained.” 

“You are welcome, sir,” she replied. “Tf 
only as Mr. Forsyth’s relative . 

She raised her eyes to his face for the first 
time, faltered, coloured crimson, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, added : 

“T think we have met before.” 

Saxon bowed profoundly. 

* T believe,” he said, “ that I once had the ho- 
nour of being useful to you for a few moments.” 

“You never gave me any opportunity of—of 
thanking you, Mr. Trefalden,” she said, pressing 
her hands tightly together in her extremity of 
embarrassment. 

“You gave me more thanks at the time, 
madam, than were merited by so trifling a 
service,” replied Saxon ; his self-possession all 
coming back to him at the sight of her timidity. 
“Tt seems strange that we should next meet in so 
very different a place.” 

“Very strange.” 

** But I had so much difficulty to trace you here, 
that I began to fear we should not meet at all.” 

“Do you come from Angouléme ?” 

“No; I have followed you from England.” 

“Indeed? I—I thought you had perhaps met 
Mr. Forsyth in Angouléme, and . 

My cousin does not know that I am in 
France,” replied Saxon, gravely. 

“How happy he will be to see you!” 

Saxon looked down in silence. 

** And—and he will be here in about an hour 
and a half,” added Miss Rivitre, with a glance 
at the pendule on the mantelshelf. 

“This evening ?” 

“Yes. He returns to Bordeaux to-day, and 
will lodge to-night at the auberge in the village.” 

As she said this, Miss Rivitre, surprised by 
the undemonstrative way in which Saxon re- 
ceived her information, again lifted her eyes. 

**T—I hope there is nothing the matter,” she 
said, anxiously. 

Saxon hesitated. 

“T cannot say that Iam the bearer of good 
news,” he replied. 

- Oh dear, [ am so sorry !”? 

“Tam sorry too,” said he; “more sorry than 
I can tell you.” 





The compassionate reluctance of his manner 
seemed to startle her. 

** What do you mean?” she said, with evident 
apprehension. 

‘*T mean, that it grieves me to the soul to inflict 
the pain which my intelligence must give you.” 

“Must give me/” she faltered, looking for an 
instant quite white and scared. Then, smiling 
sadly, she shook her head, and turned her face 
away. ‘“ Ah no,” she said; “that.is all over.” 

** Tf I could indeed believe, Miss Riviére, that 
you would be indifferent to the tale I have to 
tell, my anxiety would be at an end,’’ said Saxon, 
eagerly. “ Will you forgive me if I ask youa 
very strange question ?” 

**T—TI think so.” 

“Do you love my cousin ?” 

Miss Riviére turned a shade paler, and said with 
some dignity : 

“Mr. Forsyth is my best friend in the world— 
my only friend—and I honour him as he deserves 
to be honoured.” 

“But if he were zo¢ your best friend, Miss 
Riviére? If instead of doing you service, he had 
done you wrong? If that honour which you pay 
to him were utterly unmerited—what then? Nay, 
forgive me—I do not wish to alarm you; but I am 
here to-day to tell you terrible truths, and I now 
only implore you to listen to them patiently.” 

*T am quite willing to hear what you have to 
say, Mr. Trefalden,”’ Miss Riviére replied; “ but 
my faith in your cousin will not be easily shaken.” 

* My own faith in him was not easily shaken,” 
said Saxon. ‘“ Like yourself, I believed him to 
be my friend.” 

“Of what offence do you accuse him ?” 

* He has robbed me.” 

* Robbed you ?” 

“ Yes—of two millions of money.” 

Miss Riviére looked at him with a sort of in- 
credulous bewilderment. 

“ Of money?” she faltered. “ You say that he 
has robbed you of money ?” 

“T trusted him with two millions, and he has 
robbed me of every farthing,” replied the young 
man, pitilessly direct. “Nor is this all. He 
has robbed your cousin, Lord Castletowers, of 
twenty-five thousand pounds more.” 

“Mr. Forsyth does not know Lord Castle- 
towers.” 

“Mr. Forsyth may not know Lord Castle- 
towers, but William Trefalden, the attorney-at- 
law—knows him perfectly well.” 

* William Trefalden—who is he ?” 

* William Trefalden is Mr. Forsyth—William 
Trefalden is my cousin—William Trefalden is the 
man to whom Miss Riviére was about to give her 
hand to-morrow.” 

The young girl half rose from her chair, and 
Saxon could see that she was trembling from 
head to foot. 

*T do not believe it!” she exclaimed. “It is 
monstrous—incredible !” 

“Tt is true.” 

What proof have you?” 

“Not much; yet, I think, enough to con- 
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vince you. Do you know my cousin’s hand- 
writing ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Saxon took a card from his purse, and laid it 
before her. 

**Do you recognise it ?” 

“Yes—this is his hand.” 

Read it.” 

The young lady read aloud: “‘‘ Mrs. Riviere, 
Beaufort Villa, St. John’s Wood. What does this 
mean? We never lived at St. John’s Wood.” 

“Yet that is the address which William Tre- 
falden left at Brudenell-terrace, when you re- 
moved to Sydenham.” 

“That is very strange !” 

Saxon produced a crumpled letter, and laid that 
also before her. 

“Do you recognise his handwriting here as 
well ?” 

* Undoubtedly. 

Saxon hesitated. 

*Tt—it is his farewell letter to a poor woman 
he once loved,” he said. “There is nothing in 
it that you may not read if you wish it.” 

Miss Riviére read, and returned it in silence. 

* You observe the signature ?” 

ia3 I do.” 

“You see that you have been imposed upon by 
a false name, and that others have been imposed 
upon by a false address ?” 

“Yes—I see it ; but [donot understand... .’ 

Will you tell me how it was that you could 
not leave word with your landlady to what sea- 
port you were going when you left Sydenham ?” 

“Mr. Forsyth did not decide upon Clevedon 
till we reached Paddington.” 

“Can you tell me why you have been taken 
from London to Clevedon, from Clevedon to 
Bristol, from Bristol to Bordeaux, instead of 
embarking direct for the States from either 
Southampton or Liverpool ?” 

“TI do not know—I was not aware that we 
were pursuing an unusual route.” 

* But you see it now?” 

“T see that we have made an unnecessary 
détour; but I do not know why. . .” 

“Permit me to tell you why. Because this 
journey is not the journey of an honest man, but 
the flight of a felon—a flight planned for months 
beforehand, and planned with no other end in 
view than to bafile inquiry and defeat pursuit. 
You leave Brudenell-terrace, and, thanks to the 
false address given, all trace of you is lost. You 
leave Sydenham, uncertain of your destination. 
You spend a few days at an obscure watering- 
place in the West of England, and then embark 
on board a merchant steamer plying at uncertain 
dates between Bristol and Bordeaux. With what 
object —simply that you may take your passage 
out to America from a French port, instead of 
sailing direct from London, Southampton, or 
Liverpool. In order to do this, you perform a 
tedious journey and lose many days by the way; 
while, had you started from Liverpool, you would 
by this time have been within a few hours of 
New York. But then William Trefalden had 


Am I to read it ?” 





committed a gigantic fraud, and he well knew 
that none of our great English ports were safe 
for him. He knew that my agents might be 
waiting for him at every point from which he 
would be likely to escape ; but who would suspect 
him at Bristol? Who would confront him at 
Bordeaux? Who would arrest him as he landed, 
and say, ‘Give up the two millions you have 
stolen, and resign the lady you have wronged ? ” 

Miss Riviére listened, her eyes fixed, her lips 
parted, her face becoming gradually paler, as 
Saxon, in the intensity of his earnestness; laid 
his facts and inferences one by one before her. 

Then the young man paused, seeing that she 
was convinced, but grieved also at the cost of how 
rude a shock that conviction was purchased. 

* These are cruel truths,” he said; “ but what 
can I do? J must undeceive you. I have tracked 
you from house to house, from city to city, for 
no other purpose than to save you from the fate to 
which you are devoting yourself; and now the 
minutes are going fast, and I am forced to speak 
plainly, or it will soon be too late to speak at all!” 

Miss Riviére wrung her hands despairingly. 

“Oh, mother! mother!” she cried, piteously, 
“why are you not here to tell me what I ought 
to do?” 

“You believe? You are convinced?” 

*Yes—alas! I am convinced; but shall 1 
forget that this man was my father’s early friend 
—my mother’s benefactor ?” 

“Tf William Trefalden told you that he was 
your father’s early friend, Miss Rivitre, it was as 
false as the name under which he made himself 
known to you!” 

* Ah, you do not know all that he did to serve 
us! You do not know how he sought us out 
when we were in poverty, how he... .” 

“Pardon me—I do know it. He sought you 
out, because I gave him your card, and requested 
him todoso. He bought your father’s paintings 
on my account solely; and he never saw Mr. 
Riviére in his life. I never meant to tell you; 
but this leaves me no option.” 

The young girl covered her face with her hands 
and wept silently. Her'tears went straight to 
Saxon’s heart. He felt an inexpressible desire to 
take her in his arms, and tell her that he would 
give his life to comfort and protect her. But not 
daring to do this, he only said, in his boyish way: 

“Pray don’t cry. It makes me feel that I 
have been very cruel to you!” 

But she made no reply. 

**T cannot tell you,” he went on, “ what I have 
suffered in the thought of inflicting this suffering 
upon you. I would have borne the double share 
gladly, if I could. Do you forgive me ?” 

Still she wept on. He ventured a little nearer, 

“T know how hard it is,” he said, tenderly, “I 
have had to go through it all. He was my 
friend, and I thought he was the very soul of 
honour. I would hardly have believed it if an 
angel from heaven had told me that he would 
be false to his trust!” 

“But he was my only friend!” sobbed the 
girl. ‘ My only friend in all the world!” 
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“No, no,” cried Saxon, “not your only 
friend! Don’t say that! Don’t think it! Look 
up—look in my face, and see if it is not the face 
of a-truer man than William Trefalden !” 

And so, kneeling down before her to bring his 
face upon a nearer level, the young man touched 
her hands timidly, asif he would fain draw them 
away, yet dared not take them in his own. 

“Do look at me!” he pleaded. “Only once— 
only for one moment !” 

She lifted her face, all pale with tears, and 
glancing at him shyly, tremblingly, like a fright- 
ened child, saw something in his eyes which 
brought the colour back to her cheek in a flood 
of sudden scarlet. 

“Oh, if I only dared to tell you!” he said, 
passionately. “ May 1?—may I?” 

He took her hands in his—she did not with- 
draw them. He kissed them; first one and then 
the other. He leaned 'oser—closer. 

“T love you, Helen,” ue whispered. “Can you 
forget all this misery, and be my little wife? 
My home is in Switzerland, where I have a dear 
father who is a pastor. We areasimple people, 
and we lead a simple life among our flocks and 

astures; but we are no traitors. We neither 
ler our friends nor deceive those we love. 
Tell me, darling, will youlovemealittle? Will 
you come and live with me among my own 
beautiful Alps, far, far away ?” 

She smiled. He took that smile for his answer, 
and kissed the lips that gave it ; and then, fora 
few minutes, they laughed and cried and rejoiced 
together, like children who have found a treasure. 

“You must wear this till I can get you a 
smaller one,” said Saxcn, taking a ring from his 
finger and putting it upon hers. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” said Helen. ‘‘ What is 
it P—a crystal ?” 

** No, a diamond.” 

“A diamond! I did not think there were any 
real diamonds in the world so large as that !” 

*T will give youanecklace of them, every one 
bigger than this.” 

“ What are you, then? A prince ?” 

“ A citizen-farmer of the Swiss Republic.” 

“Then the Swiss are very rich ?” 

“Not they, indeed ; but I am the richest man 
in the Canton Grisons, and my wife will be a 
great lady—as great a lady as her aunt, Lady 
Castletowers.” 

“Do you know Lady Castletowers ?” 

Yes; her sonis my most intimate friend. He 
is the dearest fellow in the world. You will be 
so fond of him!” 

*T do not know any of my relations,” said 
Helen, sadly, “except my aunt Alethea—and 
she does not love me.” 

“She will find out that she loves you dearly when 
you wear your diamonds,” laughed Saxon, his arm 
round her waist, and his curls brushing her cheek. 

Helen sighed, and laid her head wearily against 
his shoulder. 





*T do not want Lady Castletowers to love 
me,” she said; “and Ido not care for diamonds. 
I wish we were going to be poor, Saxon.” 

“Why so, Helen?” 

“ Because—because I fancy poor people are 
happier, and love each other better than rich 
people. My father and mother were very, very 
poor, and...” 

“They never loved each other half so much as 
we shall love each other !” interrupted Saxon, im- 
petuously. “I could not love you one jot more 
if 1 were as poor as Adam.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

* As sure as that I am the happiest fellow in 
all the world! But tell me, Helen, did you never 
care for William Trefalden? Never at all?” 

Helen shook her head. 

“ Trespected him,” she said. “ I was grateful.” 

* But did you not love him a little?” 

“ce No.” 

* Not in the least ?” 

“Not in the very least.” 

** And yet you would have married him !” 

* Think how lonely I was.” 

“That is true—poor little Helen !” 

* And he loved me. He was the only person 
in all the world who loved me.” 

** Except myself.” 

** Ah, but I could not know that! When did 
you first begin to love me, Saxon ?” 

“T hardly know. I think ever since I found 
you were in danger of marrying William Tre- 
falden. And you?” 

*T shall not tell you.” 

* Nay, that is not fair.” 

Indeed I willnot.” 

“Tien I shall” conclude that you do not love 
me at all.” 

* No, no!” 

** Positively yes.” 

She turned her face away, half crying, half 
laughing. 

You have been my hero,” she whispered, 
ever since the day of our first meeting.” 








Now ready, THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS DOUBLE 
NUMBER, entitled 


DOCTOR MARIGOLD’S 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 


I. TO BE TAKEN IMMEDIATELY. 
ll. NOT TO BE TAKEN AT BED-TIME. 
lll. TO BE TAKEN AT THE DINNER-TABLE. 
IV. NOT TO BE TAKEN FOR GRANTED, 
Vv. TO BE TAKEN IN WATER. 
VI. TO BE TAKEN WITH A GRAIN OF SALT. 
VII, TO BE TAKEN AND TRIED. 
VU, TO BE TAKEN FOR LIFE, 
Price Fourpence, stitched in a cover. 





COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW 
WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., price 22s., 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


With 40 Illustrations by Marcus SToneE. 
London: Cuapman and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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